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8. 
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BROADWAY ata GLANCE 








The Sea Gull 
The Theatre Guild’s sixth offering of 


the current season is Chekhov’s The Sea 
Gull. This is an acknowledged classic and 
the Guild has done it justice with a fine 
cast, beautiful sets and skilled direction. 

I must confess that I’m one of those 
temperamentally unfitted to understand 
the Russians or their plays. I was much 
relieved by a story told me by a better 
known critic. Walter Prichard Eaton said 
he asked a Russian woman in America to 
explain to him the real inner meaning 
of The Cherry Orchard. She said: 

“Now that I have lived in America 
some years I no longer understand it 
myself.” 

The love interest in The Sea Gull is a 
tangled skein. The schoolmaster is in love 
with Masha, Masha with Kosta, Kosta 
with Nina, Nina with Trigorin, Trigorin 
with Irina and Irina cuts the thread be- 
cause she is in love with no one but her- 
self. 

Of these characters Alfred Lunt plays 
Trigorin, the successful writer who takes 
Nina away from her home and friends 
with the same careless cruelty of which 
the shooting of the beautiful harmless 
sea gull is the symbol. Lynn Fontanne 
plays Irina, who is cruel to her son, acted 
by Richard Whorf, because he reminds 
her of her age while she is concerned in 
concealing it. 

The play is to run for five weeks only, 
after which Lunt and Fontanne expect to 
take Amphytrion 38 to London. 


Haiti 


The Federal Theatre has two successes 
to. its credit in March, both on historical 
themes. 

Haiti is a lusty melodrama showing the 
rebellion of Toussaint L’Ouverture and 
his friend Christophe against French rule. 
This took place during Napoleon’s rule 
and his sister, Pauline, is one of the char- 
acters of the play. The outcome is that 
Toussaint was betrayed and taken a pris- 
oner to France while Christophe, by the 
aid of a grisly ally, yellow fever, con- 
quered the French and was called the 
black Napoleon. It was he who later 
erected that enormous citadel which still 
crowns the highest peaks of the island 
looking as if it grew out of the solid 
rock. Rex Ingram plays Christophe with 
gusto and the play ends with a_ most 
realistic battle scene and with Christo- 
phe’s shouting “La Gloire!” like a true 
stepson of France. 


Prologue to Glory 


Prologue to Glory is a simple, moving 
story of the young Lincoln. It takes him 
from his uncongenial home to his first job 


“ 


in New Salem, IJl., where he meets Ann 
Rutledge and falls in love with her at first 
sight. He was only twenty-two. She urges 
him to go into politics which is the secret 
desire of his heart. He proposes to her, 
stammering the words out awkwardly and 
overcome with surprise and delight when 
she accepts. She dies of a disease called 
in the play “the milk-sick” and described 
as being the cause of the death of Lin- 
coln’s own mother. At first he is sunk in 
apathy, but friends urge him to go on 
and do for the sake of Ann’s memory 
what he would have done for her, if she 
had lived, and at the end of the play we 
see him starting for Springfield on foot 
with Blackstone under his arm; he’ll prac- 
tise law in the State capital. 

Obviously the part of Lincoln is one 
which demands type casting. Shephen 
Courtleigh, who plays the part with feel- 
ing, is tall and thin and his face is long 
with strong, irregular features. Ann is 
played by a collateral descendant of the 
first Ann and is named after her, Ann 
Rutledge. This play would be well fitted 
for high school production. 


Whiteoaks 


The Canadian author ‘of the Jalna 
series of novels, Mazo de la Roche, has 
dramatized one of them under the title 
of Whiteoaks. Lovers of the books will 
find less variety and characterization in 


the play, but it is an admirable vehicle .. The Hill Between, by Lula Vollmer, is 


for Ethel Barrymore who plays the 
grandmother, a hundred and one years 
old, and still full of the joy of living. The 
play might be called a feminine version of 
Old English in which George Arliss played 
an old man who was also the despair of 
his relatives. Shephen Haggard, nephew 
of Rider Haggard, the novelist, plays 
Finch and directed the play. 


Schoolhouse on the Lot 


Schoolhouse on the Lot is just the sort 
of robustious farce for this time of year 
and, with any luck, should run all sum- 
mer. It deals with the efforts of a con- 
scientious teacher to educate a lot of child 
stars, most of whom are as dumb as they 
are beautiful. The State of California 
has requirements which must be met, but 
pressure is brought to bear on the teacher 
to be indulgent to the stupidity and lazi- 
ness of children who are important to box- 
office prosperity. There are of course 
financial troubles and Eastern bankers to 
be reckoned with and the producer’s lot is 
not a happy one. Many of the cast are 
children whose expert performances show 
that the Professional Children’s School 
here does a good job in their training— 
as probably most of the schoolhouses on 
the lots actually do in Hollywood in spite 
of obstacles. 


by 
Margaret 
Wentworth 


All the Living 


All the Living gives us an unusual set- 
ting for a play—a State Hospital for 
mental cases. It is based on a book writ- 
ten by a doctor who was employed in 
such an institution, so it has first-hand 
facts to give us. I should have liked to 
see it presented in the style of The Living 
Newspaper; but it has a three-cornered 
love affair to furnish a plot. The theme 
is so much more important than the plot 
that it dwarfs the characters thrown up 
against it. 

Civilization seems anxious to hide its 
failures and try to forget them. This play 
is a plea for experimentation for recruiting 
our best men for these frontiers of medi- 
cine, instead of leaving them in the hands 
of those who have grown weary and hide- 
bound because of years of routine service, 

The acting here, both individually and 
in the group, is outstanding though there 
are no very big names. 


Departures 


For the sake of the record I will men- 
tion a few of the casualties. Spring Thaw 
was written by Clare Kummer and played 
by Roland Young, but it melted away ina 
week. Wine of Choice, the Guild’s fifth 
production was by Behrman and _ had, 
among others, Alec Woollcott, the Town 
Crier, but it said nothing new and only 
lasted for the regular subscription run. 


one of her mountain folk stories and might 
be found useful for high schools. To 
recommend it, it has simplicity and sin- 
cerity; against it, is its slow pace and 
slight plot. 


Save Me the Waltz 


Save Me the Waltz made a little tem- 
pest in a teapot when Mrs. Roosevelt, 
declaring that the play should have been 
saved, attacked the New York critics for 
their severity in dealing with it. I quite 
agreed with her that it was a charming 
comedy, delightfully acted; but unfor- 
tunately, she went on to say she had a 
better time seeing that than she did at 
Our Town. This comparison of two 
plays, which are utterly unlike, did no 
good to either of them nor to the cause 
Mrs. Roosevelt was out to serve. 


Prizes 


The critics, whether rebuked for their 
activities or not, continue to function, 
and soon will meet to confer their prize 
on the American play of the season they 
consider best. It seems almost certain that 
the choice lies between Our Town and Of 
Mice and Men. A month later the Pu- 
litzer Prize will be conferred. That al- 
ways seems to mark the practical end of 
the season. 
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> | EDITORIALLY—WE SAY | 3x 


OUR AIM: “To create a Spirit of Active and Intelligent Interess in Dramatics 
Among Boys and Girls of our Secondary Schools.” 


Retrospection 


“Have my students derived the greatest 
possible benefits from our dramatics club 
meetings this year? Have I produced bet- 
ter plays this season, in step with the in- 
creased interest for the drama shown by 
our students and our audiences? Have I 
added to the staging facilities of my de- 
partment of dramatics? Have I taken any 
steps toward the establishment of a course 
in dramatics, if none exists in my high 
school at the present time? Have I 
accomplished even to a reasonable degree 
the objectives I planned for this year?’ 

These questions, and others like them, 
will be asked by many teachers and di- 
rectors of dramatics as the present school 
term comes to a close. The alert, the pro- 
gressive, the conscientious director will 
answer each question truthfully. She will 
do so as a matter of professional pride, 
because she is fully aware of the fact that 
dramatics, if it is to grow and develop as 
an established and recognized part of the 
educational process of her school, must 
produce unquestionable results. 

As an illustration, let’s analyze further 
the first question asked above: “Have my 
students derived the g.eatest possible bene- 
fits from our dramatics club meetings this 
year ?”” 

Did you have a program ready for your 
dramatics club meetings when school 
opened in the fall? Did you explain your 
program to the members of your club, 
giving all the necessary instructions for the 
preparation of the various programs? Did 
your club know definitely what you 
planned to accomplish at your club meet- 
ings during the year? If you can answer 
each of these questions in the affirmative, 
you may give yourself credit for having 
begun the year’s work in the proper way. 
If, however, you cannot answer “yes”, and 
if your club had no pre-arranged schedule 
of programs for the year, if your club 
spent its meetings discussing unimportant 
matters, if neither you nor your club mem- 
bers knew what you were going to do 
from one meeting to the next, you not 
only wasted valuable time, but dramatics 
in your high school is in need of better 
leadership. True, many sponsors cannot 
do justice to their programs because they 
find themselves over-burdened with many 
other activities. Such may be your case. 
If it is, and if you are really concerned 
about the status of dramatics in your high 
school, you should take time to plan a 
program, even if you must do so during 

€ summer months. 

In many schools, and with certain 
school authorities, dramatics does not en- 
joy the prestige it deserves. As sponsors, 
as teachers of dramatics, it is our duty to 
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Dr. George M. Savage. 


Dr. Savage, well-known playwright, instructor 
in English at the University of Washington, and 
a contributing editor to THE HIGH SCHOOL 
THESPIAN, is the winner of the $250.00 play- 
writing prize offered recently by the Dramatist 
Guild and the Federal Theatre. His winning 
play is guaranteed a two weeks run on Broad- 
way, by the Federal Theatre, with permission 
to produce the play in Federal Theatres 
throughout the country six months after its 
appearance on Broadway. 

Dr. Savage, a native of Tacoma, Washington, 
received all his higher education at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. He is the 
author of numerous plays, many of them being 
full-length plays. Among his better known 
works are: Little Prison, A Paragraph for 
Lunch, Balmy Days, Gratitude, Live Wires, No 
Soap, Watch your Step, and The Whoofenpoof. 
At the University of Washington, he teaches 
advanced writing courses in English and Drama 
and a graduate research course in Drama. 





plan ahead and plan carefully, plan so 
that the results of our department are 
evident to all, and debatable by none. 
Give yourself credit for what you have 
accomplished this year. If you feel that 
you have not accomplished much, plan so 
that you can do better next year. It would 
be to your best interests to devote some 
serious thought this coming summer to 
what you will do next season. 


For Next Year 

In line with suggestions made by a 
number of our readers, articles and depart- 
ments which will appear in our publica- 
tion next year will be written primarily for 
students. This will not mean, however, 
that we shall not have articles that are of 
equal value to teachers and directors. In 
addition to a number of articles dealing 
with all the importance phases of drama- 
tics, we shall have a special series on the 
history of American drama and play- 
wrights, an expanded department devoted 
to radio activities in the high schools, and 
a new department devoted to motion pic- 
ture appreciation. Emphasis will be placed 
upon material of a practical nature in high 
school dramatics. The September-October 
issue will be in the mail on or before Sep- 


tember 28. 








Guest Editorial 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE 


By CLAYTON R. WISE, Principal 
Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


One who knew high school dra- 
matics thirty years ago is deeply 
impressed by the decided contrast 
between his recollection and the 
situation as it exists today. The 
change is revolutionary and is 
apparent both in material and in 
workmanship. 

As to material, the high school 
play of a generation ago was an 
innocuous affair. The conventions 
of those days required it to be so. 
Plays with any tinge of sophisti- 
cation were definitely out of order; 
even love scenes had to be entirely 
verbal. Only the most proper of 
social situations were admissable 
in the plot. None but “refined” 
comedy was countenanced. 

The high school play of today 
enjoys a much increased measure 
of freedom, although it is still held 
within reasonable limits. If we are 
not confined to the colorless plots 
of former days, we are not, on the 
other hand, permitted the morbid- 
ity that is too often found in the 
more extreme plays produced on 
the professional stage today. As a 
result, we are producing normal, 
wholesome plays which are enter- 
taining to an audience and interest- 
ing to the players. The motive of 
the modern high school play is not 
to point a moral but to entertain 
and interest. 

There may be something of the 
relationship of cause and effect be- 
tween the change of vehicles and 
the improvement in performance. 
However, the difference is prob- 
ably more accurately accounted for 
by a change in our concepts of the 
capabilities of high school students. 
Certain it is that most humans will 
accomplish little more than is asked 
of them; it is equally certain that 
they tend to raise the quality of 
their performance to any level de- 
manded of them. So it has come to 
pass that high school actors, true 
to their humanity, have kept pace 
with the higher expectations of 
their teachers and their public. As 
our confidence in their ability has 
increased, they have justified that 
confidence by an excellence of 
execution which often seems far 
beyond their years. 

I am convinced that we have not 
even yet more than glimpsed the 
very wide possibilities that exist in 
the high school theatre. We are 
still for the most part too fearful of 
entrusting to it the more difficult 
vehicles. Until we can do so freely, 
we shall not realize to the full, the 
potentialities of the high school 
stage. , 











Scene from SMILIN’ THROUGH, a production of the Senior Class at Natrona County High School, Casper, Wyoming. 


Miss Beulah Bayless, director. 


The lowa State University 
Dramatic Arts Building 


by DONALD WINBIGLER 


Instructor, Department of Speech, University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 


veloping a campus exclusively de- 

voted to fine arts. A graphic and 

plastic arts building is completed ; the 
first unit of a dramatic arts building was 
dedicated November 7, 1936; and build- 
ings projected will complete a fine arts 
campus unique. 

The new dramatic arts building was 
designed especially for the interpretation 
of the impulses, problems, and life of the 
people in the Mississippi valley. Archi- 
tecturally it is modern, dynamically poised 
on the west bank of the Iowa river, which 
is said to resemble closely Shakespeare’ s 
Avon. 

The auditorium is intimate. It seats 
five hundred people in a single block of 
comfortable chairs, unbroken by aisles or 
balconies, and not divided from the stage 
by an orchestra pit. With the sharp in- 
cline of the auditorium floor, the stage 
is clearly visible from every seat in the 
house. 

The stage is planned to accommodate 
the most exacting demands of modern 
and classical playwrights. The stage floor 
proper is 42 feet deep and 56 feet wide. 
At a height of 56 feet is a grid, sup- 
porting an asbestos fire curtain, a front 
curtain, a light bridge, a cyclorama, and 
lines for suspending stage settings. All 
these riggings are a part of a counter- 


ik State University of Iowa is de- 


weight system which permits scenery to be - 


suspended in the flies above the acting 
area of the stage and counter-balanced by 
weights hung off stage. 

Built into the stage is a turntable, or re- 





volving stage, 36 feet in diameter. Adjoin- 
ing the stage proper to the left is a wagon- 
stage area 75 feet long and the full depth 
of the stage. Running the full length of 
this area and crossing the turntable are 
two sets of embedded steel tracks, one up- 
stage and one downstage, on which roll 
large wagon stages. 

With this equipment the theatre de- 
signer and technician have at their dis- 
posal three means of shifting scenery 
which may be used separately or in com- 
bination. Settings may be lowered into 
position from the grid by the counter- 
weight system. They may be built perma- 
nently on the turntable, which is revolved 











THE GIANTS’ STAIR, given Excellent Rating 
(Class B) in the Iowa State High School Play 


Staged by Sac City, Iowa, High 
Miss Vivian Andre, director. 


Festival. 
School. 


to bring various sets into the view of the 
audience. They may be built permanently 
on wagons and rolled before the pros- 
cenium from the wagon-stage area. Thus 
the most complicated shifts may be ac- 
complished in a few seconds. 

The system of lighting used in the thea- 
tre is known as flexible remote control. 
It is designed to permit maximum. flexi- | 
bility in the control of every lighting in- 
strument. During the performance of a 
play lighting operators stand at the rear | 
of the auditorium in a glass-paneled con-” 





trol room which affords a full view of the ; 
stage. They operate a small control hoard + 
consisting of 48 individual dimmer circuits 


. and 8 master dimmer circuits with. finger 


tip sized handles, all within easy reach of 
one person’s arms. From one position, one 


operator can command subtle changes in’ j> 


any or all the lighting instruments without 
taking his eyes off the stage. 

The actual dimming is done remotely 
by large reactance dimmers and Thyra- 


tron électric tubes in a rack under the .} 
stage. These dimmers, controlled from the J: 


rear of the auditorium, are connected of- 
stage left to an interconnecting panel, ” 
which is a simple device for connecting 
any of the 100 stage outlets to any of the 
48 dimmer circuits. Spotlights, floodlights, 
striplights, and special-effect instruments 
are plugged into these outlets, located 
in the stage floor, on the light bridge, on 
the inside of the proscenium, and in the 
ceiling of the auditorium. 

The theatre also includes dressing 
rooms, workshops, classrooms, and offices. 
Complete now is the first unit of a larger 
design which is planned to ‘include studjo 


theatres, drawing room theatres, larger 
workshops, laboratories, libraries, study 
rooms, radio studios and _ television 
studios. 


In all, the plant is designed for the 
teaching and practice of all phases of 
theatre. Its accent is the creative theatre 
—the creation of plays, from writing 
through production. 
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DVISORS, teachers, parents, and 
friends, should view the young 
person starting on a career as a 
personality affected by certain 
‘¥ fadical changes and difficult trends in our 
modern social structure. Whatever he may 
Bppear to be, his ideas and visions are 
“influenced by confusing forces. Biologic- 
Wally we are dealing with a human animal 
ubject to variations in heredity, affected 
‘by the struggle for existence, and required 
4o make major adaptations. . Influencing 
fhem is what Robert Updegraff calls the 
‘modern tempo, the causes of which are 
invention, transportation, picturization, 
the World War, and availability. To this 
list Hepner in “Psychology and Modern 
Business” has added development of sct- 
ence, universal education, and cumulative 
effects of changes. 
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Effect of Modernism on the Theatre 


If all these factors are changing the 
attitudes, and requiring new adaptations 
so far as the individual is concerned, what 
have they done to the theatre as a voca- 
tional field! Has it not become a fickle 
adventuress with a strong industrial con- 
sciousness, engaged in a regimentation of 
| publicity-manufactured personalities, syn- 
thetic forms, and exploitation of eccentric 
personality misfits? Has it not suc- 
cumbed to the consciousless steel and 
tfabric of, the machine, lust for luxurious 
: living ? In its major aspects it has. It has 
beer’ through an era of financier-promoter 
“extravagance, lush exploitation of garish 
display which completely overpowered the 
Aancied arts of the old stage. Quantity 
| production and “tin can” distribution has 

‘practically destroyed every vestige of what 


‘ 





j) once was a realm of breathless fantasy, 
1 : mystery, and huge individual endeavor. 


“It is to this hydra-headed pander to 
human .urge for vicarious life and ex- 
perience we still call the theatre, that 
the embryo thespian brings his offerings 
of character, personality, and ambition. 
' He has been taught to think of his gesture 
as a search for an avenue for artistic 
expressidn. He has heard, and will hear 
again, actors called artists. He will hear 
‘some of them refer with dreadful in- 
tensity to “my art.” But when he makes 
‘his first genuflection at the altar of his 
gods he will find—not art—but cold, hard 
discipline of an organized-disorganized- 
| egocentric business without clocks, but 
with a curtain time, driving rehearsals, 
players, who believe that no other actor 
should be allowed to be as good as the 
| star, a tradition that actors play through 
“illness, death, disease, dishonor, flood, 
fire, and frost,” and that every gust of 
windy publicity may be followed by a 
dead calm with humidity. 
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Acting As a Vocation 


by FREDERICK W. HERSEY 


Instructor, School of the Theatre, Pasadena Community Playhouse, Pasadena, Calif. 


Mr. Hersey writes that he has been “in- 
structor in militant body movement and the 
psychology of acting, and unofficial counsellor 
to the student body at the Pasadena Playhouse 
for ten years, and associate director on produc- 
tions requiring special technical assistance. My 
efforts have always been directed toward the 
mental attitude, general psychic background, and 
physical well-being of the student actor.” He 
has studied mental hygiene at the University 
of Southern California, and has been a student 
of psychology for many years. The article 
printed herein is taken from his recently com- 
pleted book, “Design for Acting.” 

Is there a place for him in this modern 
theatre? What will he do to get ahead? 
Is there any theatre left for the “whole 
actor” to present himself without the aid 
of “‘filters,’ mirrors, and sound tracks? 
Will he choose what is left of the legiti- 
mate stage or radio, motion pictures, tele- 
vision? Talented youth with serious in- 
tent has just as much chance today as 
ever. There are more outlets, and it is 
a mistake to believe that the legitimate 
stage is taking a final curtain. It will 
continue to flourish, perhaps in miniature 
compared to its competitive mediums, but 
it will remain very much in the life of 
society. It will be found in every com- 
munity in the country, exchanging plays 
and talent, encouraging tyros and playing 
host to celebrities eager to escape from 
machine-made drama, microphones, script 
girls, and publicity stunts; hungry for the 
slap-slap of human hands, and the “my- 
deah-you-were-wonderful” to the accom- 
paniment of perfume, diamonds and tea- 
cups. Such is the inevitable result of reg- 
imentation, exploitation, and ostentation. 
Individualism becomes the stronger for 
the drive of standardization, and it builds 
its own world of the theatre as of any- 
thing else. 


Acting Not an Art 


There is a theory that the young actor 
should approach acting as an art and see 
himself in no other guise than that of 
an artist. An actor may be an artist 
when his interpretations of the pulsations 
of life, their infinite lights and shadows, 
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THE YANKEE KING, staged by the Senior 
Class at Fort Bention, Montana, High School. 
Miss Ila Grace Hagie, director. 






transend commonplace human reactions 


to commonplace life. Art is conceived as 
a tendency to reconstruction of reality by 
supersensitive personalities seeking relief 
from. the harshness, brutality, and de- 
structiveness of natural and human-made 
forces. This esthetic transcendency has 
been accomplished many times by drama 
and actors, but it is a grave question as 
to whether the student-actor should erect 
within his consciousness the conviction 
that he has or must have sensitivity that 
enables him to react with the power and 
depth that is characteristic of the true 
artist. A conception of acting as an art 
within the consciousness of an immature 
person can as easily lead to overconfi- 
dence, discouragement, and lack of indus- 
try as it can spur him to high endeavor. 
Acting takes its claim to art from rhetoric, 
the art of using language to create defi- 
nite impressions upon listeners. .. . 
The percentage of theatre-goers who 
are equipped to appreciate art is small. 
Those who can recognize good character 
delineation are legion. The freedom with 
which the actor does his work upon the 
stage is artistic, but the method of ap- 
proach is scientific. His success will in- 
volve his knowledge and observation of 
human behavior. His freedom of expres- 
sion will depend upon his ability to think 
logically and to motivate his thought. Be- 
cause too many student actors insist upon 
over-emotionalizing their opinions and im- 
pressions into artistic fantasies, they fail 
to interpret human behavior as it really is. 
The summation of these statements is 
that the aspirant for stage recognition 
must approach his vocational intent with 
a serious application to technical funda- 
mentals, and reasonably alert observation, 
and investigation. Many of the vocations 
require certain qualifications before the 
worker begins his preparation. The stage 
also has its basic qualifications as follows: 


DeEsIRABLE STAGE QUALIFICATIONS 


1. Physical 


Flexible voice of pleasing quality. 

Body free from apparent deformities not 
easily concealed. 

Freedom of muscular movement capably 
controlled. 

Reasonably sensitive nervous system for 
emotional change and control. 

Physical endurance. 

2. Intellectual 


Inquiring, analytical mind. 

An absorbing interest in persons, person- 
ality, human experience. 

A retentive memory. 

An active imagination. 

Special interest in effectiveness of language. 


Interest in literature for its expressive 
qualities. 
Broad understanding of social customs, 
vices, virtues, and disciplines. 
3. Psychic 
Urge for self expression through the 


dramatic medium. 
Capacity for sustained enthusiasm despite 
friction. 
Sufficiently impersonal attitude to facilitate 
adjustment to disciplinary measures. 
Ability to temper judgments, without loss 
of spirit, as to lines, direction, business, 
even when your opinion seems logical. 
Readiness to sacrifice for the good of the 
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Baird’s THE YORK NATIVITY, produced by Miss Maurine Morgan at Eveleth Junior College and Senior High School, Eveleth, Minnesota. 





play, the company, etc. 

Organization of personal affairs to care for 
idle periods, self improvement, physical 
well being. 

Appreciation of and an unequivocal loyalty 
to the theatre as a powerful agent for 
the promotion of the arts and social 
betterment. 


REAL MortIves FOR SELECTION OF 
ACTING CAREER 


Students offer decided reasons for taking 
uv the theater as a vocation. They believe 
these reasons are substantial. It is the 
unconscious or sub-conscious reasons that 
we should look at before we determine 
whether the reasons are definitely voca- 
tional or emotional. This is where the dis- 
crepancy between the stated ambition and 
the real motive is revealed. An exhaustive 
investigation over a period of years of the 
underlying causes of difficulties encoun- 
tered by dramatic students in their prepa- 
ration for an acting career reveals such 
real motives as the following : 


1. Escape from an unsatisfactory ego. 


The students in this classification were dis- 
satisfied with the effect of their personalities 
upon others. They doubted their ability to 
succeed in any worthwhile work without some 
improvement. How to gain this change they 
did not know, but they assumed that inasmuch 
as the theatre was devoted to the expression of 
“personality”, they should go there for a solu- 
tion of their problem. 


2. Widely expressed approval of higher at- 
tainments. 


The restless boy or girl in the small town 
with its limited opportunities and its familiar 
faces soon loses enthusiasm over accepted tal- 
ents. The opportunities for expression are too 
limited and commonplace, the field too narrow. 
There is danger of going to seed. The stage 
provides a greater variety of contacts and more 
possibility for reward. 


3. Present a superior personality through trans- 
formation with make-up and costume. 


Here we have the basic love of adornment 
as an infantile substitute for mature approach 
to a vocation. This personality is not concerned 
with intellectual advancement or vocational 
aptitudes but with a form of magic display. 
Difficulties begin to pile up when the young 
student discovers that the concealments of 
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make-up and transformations in costume do not 
make the actor. 


4. Physical expression of literature’s person- 
alities. 


Other things being equal, this is a healthy 
ambition. Modern psychology has much to sav 
regarding substitution personalities. It is not 
unhealthy for the individual to admire charac- 
ters in literature and want to endow them 
with life. If this desire is strong enough to 
lead to industrious intelligent effort, some 
measure of success is assured. 


5. Escape from monotony. 


Where this subconscious reason is revealed, 
if the teacher expects nothing, he is less likely 
to be diappointed. It is problematical whether 
the subject’s drive for escape from monotony 
through mastering the technique will be strong 
enough to justify the effort. 


6. Search for thrills. 


Certainly the theatre as a field of endeavor 
is remarkable for the variations of its activities 
and the constant changeableness in its produc- 
tions. The searcher for novelty is more than 
likely to become rapidly satiated with the ex- 
treme variety of hard work and the ever per- 
sistent competition. 


7. Travel or broader social life. 


This heading introduces us to the intellectual 
vagabonds, the tireless excursionists from one 
school to ancther, tasting a bit here and a bit 
there but dodging a full meal everywhere. 
What this type of student wants is a panorama 
of life in which his own living is more vicarious 
than laborious. 


8. Recognized leadership in artistic expression. 


There is little necessity for further discus- 
sion of this subconscious reason for a career in 
acting. It is the germ which, properly devel- 
oped, leads to success whether in the theatre 
or any other vocational field. 


9. Preparation for authorship. 


Practically every drama school or theatri- 
cal organization has one or more budding play- 
wrights in its organization and for a very good 
reason. The test of efficacy in writing for the 
stage is on the stage, and he who would write 
for it does~ well to try expressing his own 
written lines on the stage. 


10. Preparation for the graphic arts. 


There is hardly a trade, an art, a science, 
a vocation that eventually does not find its way 
to the stage either to be represented in play 
form or used in play production. Whether 
the student intends to apply his artistic lean- 
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ings to the settings and decorations of the stage 
or to some other field the stage can give him 
much information and practical experience. 


ll. Inherited tendencies. 


The question of what talent is and whether 
it is of any actual value is controversial. It 
has been assumed by many workers in the field 
of psychology and genetics that certain predom- 
inant reactions classify themselves in harmony 
with certain vocations. Thus we have the in- 
strumentalist who readily handles an instrument 
and melodies without instruction. We have 
the same innate predilection for mimicry, ex- 
pressive reading, and pantomime. There is one 
dissimilarity between music and acting. So 
many children are apt at memorizing stories 
and poems and imitating that it has become 
common to say that all children do this nat- 
urally but lose it on approaching adolescence, 
but this is not true about music. It is only 
natural that parents and friends should imme- 
diately recognize this childish tendency and 
call it talent. It might follow that some par- 
ents would build hopes for a career on this 
evidence. Too often, however, the growing in- 
hibitions of adolescence and adulthood de- 
stroy this freedom of expression. Then, in the 
absence of any other evidence of vocational 
interest, the parents fall back upon the original 
expectation. The young person finds himself 
in the school or theatre struggling to prove the 
existence of a natural bent for acting. Very 
often this early tendency fades with a succes- 
sion of other interests, and the hope for an 
easy path to success through talent proves 
to be a heart-breaking myth. However, “‘talent” 
leading to complete absorption in the require- 
ments of a theatrical career, and which makes 
of discouragements only stimulations to harder 
drives, is a substantial advantage. 


12. Economic independence with comparative 
leisure, pleasant surroundings, and con- 
genial associates. 


This might be interpreted as glamour. All 
that need be said on this subject is that there 
is more disillusionment than reality. Success in 
the theatre or on the screen means hard labor 
and more than ordinary strategy. 


Hiding Behind “Art” 


Directors and teachers are familiar with 
the constantly flowing stream of young 
people, some with voices, some with physi- 
cal attributes, and some with intense egos, 
that washes against the jetties of every di- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Dramatics as Viewed by a High School 


HE curtain rises on a typical junior- 
1 senior high school of six hundred girls 

and boys, ranging from grade seven 
through twelve, under the guidance of 
twenty instructors. 

All six hundred and twenty are actors. 

How they do act! 

This school, located in a lead and zinc 
mining center, since the depression has 
been and is financially handicapped. Lack 
of funds limits equipment, reduces voca- 
tional and avocational training, and over- 
loads teachers. Since ninety per cent of 
the school children of our States are in 
the smaller schools, the problems of this 
school are probably typical. 

The carnival whirl, from September 
through May, exposes these impression- 
able adolescents to a program of studies 
embodying the usual constants and vari- 
ables, and approximately thirty-five activ- 
ities. “Activities,” far from being a 
proper terminology, is used for want of 
a better word for organizations, clubs, 
extra-curricular activities, societies, non- 
academics, non-credit courses, fads and 
frills, and “what-nots” which have gradu- 
ally, slowly, and debatably under pro and 
con pressure worked their way into our 
American high school curriculum. And, 
in the opinion of many modern curricu- 
lum advisors are as important, or more 
important, than our old-time regular so- 
called subject classes. The activities in 
this particular school are either in the reg- 
ular period schedule, or in the thirty-min- 
ute activity period of each day’s work. 


Among these religious, athletic, social, 
aesthetic (art, music), library, patrol, 
journalistic and forensic activities, dra- 
matics is outstanding—and probably the 
most inclusive of the accomplishment of 
the aims and functions of modern educa- 
tion. Its chief work is produced by the 
Thespian chapter, Troupe 262; by Aes- 
chyleans, senior high pupils not yet quali- 
fied to be Thespians ; and by Marionettes, 
junior high pupils. Two groups, com- 
posed of one-fourth to one-third of the 
school’s total enrollment, meet in regular 
lass period each day. Physical exercises, 
study of the theory of the drama includ- 
ing history and modern interpretations, 
and genuine practice in dramatics make 
the five periods of a week always too 
thort. Numerous work and. social meet- 
ings are held in the evenings. 

Membership in these classes or organi- 
tations is elective. More pupils alwavs 
want admission than directors can ade- 
quately care for. A few needed types, as 
fat, lean, tall, redheads, or pug-noses, may 
be solicited to add variety for miscella- 
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Principal 


by PEARL LANE BRISTOW 


Principal, Junior-Senior High School, Picher, Okla. 


Mrs. Bristow received her early school train- 
ing in Van Buren, Arkansas, the home of the 
well known Bob Burns. She holds a B.S.E. 
degree from the University of Arkansas, and is 
now completing her Masters degree in school 
administration at the University of Chicago. 
As principal, she is at the head of a high school 
of almost seven hundred students, with a faculty 
of twenty. In 1934 she organized a Thespian 
Troupe in Picher High School. Her life hobby 
has been participation in dramatics with a 
practical application of dramatics to all fields, 
as she analyzes in the article appearing on this 
page. 


neous casting. Countless pupils are en- 
couraged, and sometimes urged, by fellow 
classmates and school executives to be- 
come members to improve some personal 
defects. 

Bill S., a boisterous, unkept, awkward, 
“loudmouthed,” interesting little rascal of 
the ninth grade had been a continuous 
and almost continual torment to student 
council executives and teachers. He, hav- 
ing little conception of whether he was 
getting into a sewing circle, a boxing ring, 
or a Broadway stage, was inveigled into 
becoming a member of this august group. 
Did Bill improve? Immediately, cleanly 
scrubbed neck and ears with a nicely 
trimmed hair line and nails almost man- 
icured, appeared with the title, Bill, to 
deliver a two line performance in a short 
assembly play. The ancient Thespis or 
modern Barrymore surely could have felt 
no better than Bill upon this momentous 
occasion. Pride in clothes, a slightly bet- 
ter walk, and less frequent deafening 
yells were continued indications of im- 
provement. These experiences, from real 
to vicarious, gained Bill’s interest, offered 
properly directed outlets for his formerly 
thought surplus energy, and, “omnino,” 
helped Bill to find himself. 

Every average size student group will 
have a non-social Elnora. This pathetic, 
homely, clumsy, repulsive Elnora was a 
living synonym for personal uprooted- 
ness. She was constantly oppressed by 
feelings of inferiority and inadequacy. 
The guiding personnel urged her enroll- 
ment in dramatics. For a long time she 
was a liability to the organization but 
the oreanization was' indeed an asset to 
her. By continuous physical drills, lec- 
tures and demonstrations on hair, dress 
and make-up, and participation in indi- 
vidual and group lines, a personality that 
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truly had been latent began to show itself 
in Elnora. Her scholastic work and her 
association with others indicated drastic 
improvement. She was discovering the 
difference in her behavior, and the pat- 
tern behavior set by convention and so- 
ciety for the group and was learning to 
make many of life’s adjustments. 

Betty Joe was an attractive little miss 
typical of a fashion plate but was a 
meek, timid, retiring little somebody in 
the eighth grade. Her maladjustment was 
far different from the aggressive but re- 
sentfully bold Bill and the awkward, pa- 
thetic Elnora. Her scholastic work and 
school life in general were rightly unsat- 
isfactory to her, her teachers, and par- 
ents. Since she had been queen ruler at 
home where the father tied the shoes 
while the mother fed the cereal, she could 
not understand why six hundred and 
twenty pupils and faculty members did 
not pause on any particular occasion to 
satisfy her selfish desires and, because she 
was a misfit, would timidly cry. Ushered 
into the dramatic club she was taught 
to mingle, play, and share with others. 
And, strangely, seemed happy in watching 
her less financially equipped classmates 
be the angel-like fairies. 

Jane, Lois, June, Ivonne, and Lorena 
of the eleventh and twelfth grades be- 
longed to the “Sub-Debs,” the social 
group of the town. But, when it became 
necessary to have negro maids, peasants, 
old-fashioned people, and any other char- 
acters wearing clothes neither modern nor 
fancy, these young ladies took the parts. 

Kenneth, Lawrence, Carroll, and Har- 
ley were the heavyweights and line 
plungers of football, the tall swift goal 
shooters of basketball, and pole vaulters 
of track. These same apparently tough, 
husky, rough-neck boys were viewed par- 
ticipating in classical vocal and _ instru- 
mental selections and the most sacred 
religious dramas. They did not hesitate 
to don any costume: sackcloth of Alley 
Oop, the cave man; the robe of a priest ; 
scanty dress of a mythical god, or ornate 
accessories of a king. Lawrence H.’s rela- 
tives drove hundreds of miles to see him 
vrayerfully and quietly posed as a shep- 
herd, peacefully still for five minutes. 


These characters urged in for the bet- 
terment of some maladjustment plus the 
majority membership of Marys and Bobs 
who realize their purpose in enrolling in 
dramatics and whose parents have given 
them a good home and social offerings 
comprise the groups who carry on this 
type of work. Just what is their gain? 
Undoubtedly, the qualifications outlined 
by Helen Randle Fish in Drama and 
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Scene from THE BRAT, staged by the Little Theatre of Webster Groves, Missouri, High School. 
Walter Zimetzsch, designer. 


Directed by Eugene R. Wood. 





Dramatics of 1931 and entwined by Ma- 
ther, Spaulding, and Skillen in Behind 
the Footlights of 1935 are at least par- 
tially attained: poise, that quality for 
which many strive and few achieve, with 
which one can enter a small or large 
group with a feeling of security that arms 
and legs are not in the way and that 
clothes are right; voice training, not the 
achievement of 'Madam Schumann-Heink 
or the prize diction of Helen Hayes but 
a pleasant, non-rasping, non-irritating 
voice needed in any walk of life ; cooper- 
ation, the most essential assistance prob- 
ably given by the character with only 
one appearance of a few lines, or an im- 
portant sound or lighting effect marking 
a momentous climax and lasting only a 
few seconds dutifully performed by a 
back stage man; knowledge of human 
nature, those understood qualities that 
make human beings have more peaceful 
relations with other human beings as su- 
periors, inferiors, or fellow workmen in 
a humble or lofty vocation of life; life 
enrichment, the attainment which gives 
all of normal mentality the ability to en- 
ter and to return from a multitude of pri- 
vate worlds and continually retain in- 
terest in mankind and to enjoy this play 
called life. 

In addition to these pupils personally 
gaining valuable training from their dra- 
matic experiences they are outstandingly 
useful as suitable examples and financial 
helps to the school. Instructive perform- 
ances varying from a light farce, as a 
ridiculous pep skit or newspaper comic 
portrayal, to a most difficult pantomime or 
serious tragedy as No Sabe or The Valiant, 
are given without fees to the student body 
on weekly occasions. Scholastic depart- 
ments are emphasized, historical anni- 
versaries as Horace Mann are explained, 
and athletic events and other commercial 
enterprises are advertised. Better drama 
is discriminated and appreciated both by 
the performers and the audience. Finan- 
cial assistance to non-producing clubs, as 
debate and patrol, and to the school in 
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general proves invaluable for supplies, 
paint, furniture and other equipment in 
various parts of the building; especially 
to a school financially handicapped. Pro- 
ject teaching, featured a few years ago to 
pedagogues and defined as whole-hearted 
purposeful activity, is truly illustrated in 
all major events of the organizations. Eng- 
lish and journalism classes and the com- 
mercial department endeavor to explain 
the details appealingly to the public; 
home economic classes and art clubs study 
and struggle with costumes, posters, and 
stage settings; modern sneaking classes 
train individual parts and prepare groups 
for choral reading ; the music department 
unceasingly trains ; math classes, industrial 
arts and science departments build scen- 
ery and experiment extensively on light- 
ing effects; history and foreign language 
sections give ideas on different periods ; 
Girl Reserves and Hi-Y suggest for sacred 
parts; and. the community interestingly 
and faithfully responds to complete the 
project. An outstanding event involving 
the entire school is the annual Christmas 
pageant where shepherds, angels (?), Bi- 
ble decorations, choral readers, soloists, 
group vocalists, and harpists with staffs, 
trumpets, costumes, properties, and re- 
hearsals permeate the entire building. All 
who visit the building during this season, 
on business or pleasure, comment on the 
grasping influence of the environment. 
Surely these valuable experiences are use- 











WHY THE CHIMES RANG, staged by Ken- 
neth L. Graham at Watertown, S. Dak., Senior 
High School. 


ful, not for Hollywood or Broadway, but 
for life then and later. 

A principal from a near-by school re- 
marked that his school regretted the lack 
of dramatics which was impossible in the 
crowded schedule and limited finances. At 
that very moment a group of boys was 
staging on the front campus a farce that 
could easily have ended in a tragedy, 
mixed groups were conducting many per- 
formances in various class rooms and 
corridors, and a number of Romeo and 
Juliet pantomimes were being rehearsed 
from the front and back windows. More 
undirected and unsupervised dramatics 
were in operation than the forms of dis- 
course can accurately describe. 

Life training is a school’s responsibility. 
Every phase of this training looked at as a 
mosaic rises in importance to any unbi- 
ased school executive. Every subject and 
activity must receive just shares of inter- 
est and support. The field of dramatics 
with a group of skilled, energetic, and 
sympathetic teachers who have remem- 
bered to live and to retain a sense of 
humor offers a splendid opportunity for 
correlation and fusion. 

The former examples of assisting the 
maladjusted and of the extensive group 
accomplishments do not intend to infer 
that dramatics, like much advertised pat- 
ent medicine, will cure all ills and pains 
of the public secondary schools but, if it 
cures some, it is that “some” better than 
Lady Luck. What has it profited high 
school graduates if they know volumes of 
subject matter, but because of improperly 
developed personalities can not interest an 
employer, sell themselves and their wares 
to the public, or “get along” with human 
beings? Whether the job or sphere in 
life may vary from a ditch digger to a 
king, including much or little leisure 
time, the experience of dramatics will 
assist. The schools must strive for inward 
and outward poise, integrated personalli- 
ties, to meet the comedy and tragedy of 
human existence, this pageant of human 
affair called “Life.” 
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T is a matter of some interest to parents 
and educators to know whether or not 
the large amount of time required for 
high school dramatics has any effect 

upon the scholastic work of the pupils 
concerned. In the minds of some people, 
scholastic achievement is a matter of prime 
importance. To the pupil who may be 
striving for scholastic honors, or who may 
be working under the necessity of main- 
taining certain high averages in order to 
qualify for college admission, it would be 
valuable for him to know the probable 
effect of such participation upon his class- 
room grades. 


Careful records kept on the presenta- 
tion of a number of three-act plays in 
high school shows that as much as ten and 
one-half hours each week are spent in re- 
hearsing the usual three-act play. Debat- 
ing is the only extra-curricular activity re- 
quiring more time than dramatics, but a 
relatively small number of pupils are en- 
gaged in debate as compared to the num- 
ber in producing plays. 


This study of the effects of dramatics 
upon scholarship is based upon the rec- 
ords of pupils in three plays in three diff- 
erent high schools. Two of these schools 
require grade reports from the teachers 
for every pupil every six weeks. Since the 
plays were staged during the interval of 
the second six-week’s report, it was pos- 
sible to compare scholastic records of the 
pupils concerned with their own records 
made in the preceding six weeks, and the 
six weeks following the period in which 
they were in the play. 


In the case of the first play presented 
herewith for study of the effects upon the 
scholarship of the eleven pupils in the 
cast, reports of grades were made every 
five weeks. Grades in this school are re- 
ported in letters. For purposes of this 
study a convenient method of comparing 
the scholastic success of the students for 
the first five weeks when not in a play 
with the next five weeks while engaged in 
rehearsals, is to reduce the letters to honor 
points, assigning to a grade of A, the value 
of three; to B, a value of two; to C, a 
value of one; and to D, zero. The num- 
ber of points earned during each of the 
five-weeks reports is given below: 





SCHOLASTIC RECORD IN HONOR POINTS FOR 
CAST OF HIGH SCHOOL PLAY 


Se 











Points Earned in 
Period of Report Each Period 
1. Five weeks preceding play......... 79 
2. Five weeks during rehearsals...... 88 
3. Five weeks following play......... 88 
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— Scholarship 


by PAUL F. OPP 


Dr. Opp received his Masters degree from 
Columbia University and took his doctorate 
at the University of Toronto. He served in the 
Navy during the World War, and for several 
years after the Armistice was director of wel- 
fare activities and editor of the service publi- 
cations in the Navy. Dr. Opp is nationally 
known as founder of Alpha Psi Omega and 
Delta Psi Omega, collegiate dramatic frater- 
nities, and of The National Thespians, of which 
he is now Field Representative. He has con- 
tributed numerous articles to educational 
magazines. 


The effects as observed in connection 
with this play were not harmful. The 
pupils in the play improved nine points 
during the period of rehearsals and main- 
tained this record through the five weeks 
following the performance. 


For the other two plays studied, the first 
step in the investigation was devoted to a 
study of the effects of participation in 
plays from the reports of teachers during 
the specific period of rehearsals. The 
value of these measures lies in the fact 
that the teachers had available the daily 
class records of the pupils in the plays 
from which to make the report, and in the 
definiteness of the instructions given from 
the office of the principal. Teachers were 
asked to make the reports upon the basis 
of the class grades given from the date 
that rehearsais began. There was also no 
evidence that teachers were influenced to 
report losses in class-standing because of 
prejudices toward extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Voluntary remarks written on the 
reports indicated an open-minded and 
sympathetic attitude toward the participa- 
tion. The teachers were given no knowl- 
edge that the information was for any- 
one but the administrator. The following 
note requesting the data was issued to 
each teacher from the office of the prin- 
cipal, along with the names of the pupils 
in the casts of the plays and the subjects 
in which they were enrolled: 


“To all teachers: 


“I think it would be interesting to learn, 
and valuable for us all as well, whether pupils 
do fall down in their studies. temporarily 
when engaged in some extra-curricular activity 
demanding a large share of their time out of 
school hours. Read the names on the attached 
sheet, then if you have any of these pupils in 
any class, mark that subject or subjects as 
indicated here: If the quality of work has not 
improved or diminished place a zero after 
the subject, thus (0). If the work has improved 
and the accomplishment has gone up as much 
as 5 points (B to B+ e.g.) place a plus mark, 
thus (-++) after the subject, and if more, place 
a double plus, thus (+-++). If the work has 
declined as much as 5 points (B to B—eg.), 


_ Effect of Participation in Dramatics on 


Department of English, State Teachers College, Fairmont, W. Va. 


place a minus mark thus (—) after the subject, 
and if more than 5 points, a double minus thus 
(— —). (Signed) W. C. WHALEY, Principal. 
Eleven pupils, or one-half of the par- 
ticipants in these two plays were reported 
by one or more of the teachers in whose 
classes they were enrolled as showing a de- 
cline in the quality of their classroom 
work for the period of rehearsals. For the 
98 subjects carried by the twenty-two stu- 
dents, the report of teachers were as fol- 
lows: 
No change reported...... 72. % of subjects 
Improvement noted....... 9.6% of subjects 
Decline noted........... 18.4% of subjects 
In almost three-fourths of the subjects, 
no appreciable change in classroom work 
was noted. 


Study of Scholastic Marks 


The next step in our study was to 
analyze statistically the effects as might be 
apparent from a study of the scholastic 
records, using the marks made by the stu- 
dents during the six weeks in which they 
were engaged with the play and compar- 
ing this record with the reports for the six 
weeks preceding the participation, and 
the marks for the six weeks following. The 
data were taken from the permanent rec- 
ord cards of each pupil in the office of the 
principal. ‘ 

In the first of these plays the scholastic 
records made by the twelve pupils in the 
cast showed steadily better marks from one 
six-weeks report to the next in spite of the 
participation. The total number of sub- 
jects carried was 56. The mean marks for 
the twelve pupils for each six-weeks period 
are as follows: 
Ist Six Weeks 2nd Six Weeks 3rd Six Weeks 

84.33 85.27 86.76 

It will be noted that in the six weeks 
following the play a gain of 1.48 per cent 
over the preceding period of participation 
was made. This gain measured by the 
probable error of the difference (-+ .96) 
is, however, not large enough to be a 
significant difference. 

In the case of the last play studied, the 
scholastic records were not only compared 
from one six-weeks report to the next, but 
a control group of equal intelligence was 
formed with whom to compare the scho- 
lastic records of the pupils in the play. 
Boys were paired with boys and girls with 
girls. Inquiry was made to make certain 
that there was no contrast in the social and 
economic status of paired pupils in the two 
groups. The class load and subjects were 
equated as far as possible. 

(Continued on page 12) 











ANYBODY’S GAME staged as the Senior Class play at Orlando, Florida, Senior High School. 


Directed by Miss Mildred E. Murphy. 


Problems Contronting the Operetta Director 


by ALEXANDER G. WILSON 


Director of Dramatics, Garfield High School, Akron, Ohio 


high school performance is the first 

problem of the director; though no 
easy task it can be made an interesting 
one. A great deal of time and effort may 
be saved, if you know in advance some- 
thing of the acting and singing ability 
of students who wish to take the leading 
parts. A preliminary tryout to discover 
talent should be made early in the school 
year. With this information in mind, you 
can proceed to choose intelligently one of 
the many excellent musicals ranging from 
musical comedy to light opera. 

Many factors such as facilities for stag- 
ing, scenery, costumes and royalty must 
be taken into consideration. This, how- 
ever, is made easy, providing you have a 
definite budget with which to work. But 
whether or not you have a budget, you 
should make an estimate of what it will 
cost to produce each musical you are con- 
sidering. This very often helps to make 
the definite and final decision and also 
tends to facilitate working conditions 
when actual production begins. 

Choosing the cast is the second consid- 
eration. You must consider vocal demands, 
but you will be wise if you insist on acting 
ability, in comedy roles, even at the ex- 
pense of voice. In most musicals, solos for 
the comedians can be as effectively spoken 
with the music as sung. This, however, 
should not be the case of more than one 
or two leading characters in the show. 
The number of students used in the cho- 
rus and ballet should be determined by 
your stage space. Crowding the stage in 
order to have all music students partici- 
pating can produce nothing but an unfin- 
ished and amateurish production. 

Your next problem is planning the ac- 
tion of the show in both dialogue and mu- 
sic ;.and a musical without sufficient action 
is dull indeed. Every effort should be 
made to dramatize the musical numbers 
as excitingly as possible. Most solos can 
be given a dancing or pantomime ballet 
background. This aids the young singer 
in “putting his solo over” to the audience 
and at the same time adds color and ac- 
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ary the operetta for the 


Mr. Wilson modestly reports that he has little 
to say about himself aside from the fact that he 
has a very keen interest in dramatics. He at- 
tended the University of Colorado and the 
University of Montana, receiving his B. A. 
degree from the latter. In 1936, he spent the 
summer with the Farragut Players at Rye 
Beach, New Hampshire. 


tion to the production. The ballet back- 
ground for solos necessitates a great deal 
of training on the part of the director, 
but they can be made as simple or elabo- 
rate as your budget will permit. The di- 
rector’s manuscript, which is usually avail- 
able, gives many suggestions for chorus 
and ballet movements but usually not 
sufficient for amateur use, if the show is 
to be kept moving smoothly, swiftly and 
interestingly. We think of chorus move- 
ments having a formal structure, con- 
structed by use of parallelism, that is, a 
movement or sequence of movements to 
the right with a repetition to the left; in 
such procedure the dances never build to 
a definite climax. As director of the cho- 
rus dance routine, strive to have the idea 
of the dance integrate into a unified form, 
a form that has in itself development and 
climax, thus making the dance a signifi- 
cant and clear statement. Design the space 
pattern with the chorus is most effective 
but guard against its too frequent use; 
achieve beauty of line and motion with 
each individual member of the chorus. 
Then and then only will your efforts be 
satisfying to the audience. 

The director who has a good sense of 
the ridiculous and the impressive should 
have no difficulty in producing exciting 
and interesting movement with musical 
numbers in his production. In a musical 
the chorus should be as much a part of 
the show as any of the principals, there- 
fore, great care and time should be taken 
to place them to produce the desired pic- 
ture and move them as though they are 
players. Principals having to wait, for a 
chorus to exit before they enter tends to 
produce an awkward pause and breaks 
the movement of the show; time all cho- 
rus exits to facilitate easy principal en- 
trances. 


The problem of rehearsal can be made 
a simple one if a working schedule for the 
week is made in advance and posted so 
that all may be informed. Music and dia- 
logue rehearsals should be held separate 
for the first four weeks. At the beginning 
of the fifth week complete rehearsals 
should be started with both lines and mu- 
sic. All action should be in rehearsal by 
that time. The average musical has from 
eighteen to twenty musical numbers ; tak- 
ing for granted that the director desires to 
spend not more than from six to seven 
weeks in rehearsal, three hours daily, he 
should schedule rehearsals somewhat in 
this order : 
First Week—Reading of lines 


Music Chorus rehearsals...One Hour Daily 
*s Solo rehearsals -..One Hour Daily 


Second Week—Blocking of action on lines 
One Hour Daily 
Blocking action for musical numbers 
One Hour Daily 
Chorus and Solo music rehearsals 
One Hour Daily 
Note: Action for musical numbers— 
a new number daily until complete. 
Third Week—Rehearsal of lines 
One-half Hour Daily 
Action for musical numbers, One Hour Daily 
Rehearsal of musical numbers of which 
action is complete....... One Hour Daily 


Music _.......QOne-half Hour Daily 
Fourth Week—Same as third week. 


Fifth Week—-Complete rehearsal of each act; 
as much as can be done in a three-hour daily 
rehearsal. Orchestra should now rehearse 
with cast and chorus. The orchestra up to 
this time should have daily rehearsal on score. 
Time for such rehearsal is not provided in 
this schedule. 


Sixth Week—Complete rehearsals daily; then 
scene rehearsals that are difficult. Time should 
be allowed for special work on these scenes 
so that they may be perfected. Individual 
problems can be discussed in private confer- 
ence and difficult bits of interpretation can 
be worked out without taking up the time 
of the entire group. 

The director must now be certain that 
his musical is properly proportioned, that 
he has not spent too much time on one 
scene to the detriment of others. His mu- 
sical should have unity and all matters of 
rhythm, tempo, variety and climax should 


be checked. (Continued on page 13) 
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_ Writing Publicity for the High School Play 


| Y husband’s appointment as spon- 
M sor of dramatics at the small, but 
; outstandingly progressive, high 

school in which he teaches was a 
send to me. Prevented by the mis- 
ided laws which relegate educated mar- 
‘ried women into musty corners of intel- 
Jectual loneliness from exercising my pro- 
fession of teaching languages, I decided to 
utilize the lord and master’s position of 
dramatic dictator as a creative outlet for 
myself. Just which outlet to choose was, I 
confess, something of a problem. Nicely 
selected plays, student committees that 
really functioned, an excellently con- 
ducted dramatic guild, even a chapter of 
the National Thespians the school already 
had ; the one weak pillar in the otherwise 
impregnable wall surrounding the dra- 
matic department consisted, in short, in 
its publicity. 


Although I contribute journalistic ma- 
terial to eight different papers, I shall 
mention in some detail only two of them. 
The school is located in a suburb of St. 
Louis, a suburb prosperous enough to sup- 
port two weeklies—bitter rivals politically, 
of course—in both of which much space is 
devoted to the activities of the local high 
school. These papers, the editorial policy 






- of which includes the acceptance of much 
' contributed material, are made to order 


for my purpose, I have found, not only 
because they avoid the studied imperson- 
ality of the big St. Louis dailies but also 
because—since I write about the activities 
of the boys and girls of the “old home 
town”—they publish my contributions in 
toto. 


I have often been asked for whom I 
write this publicity on the high school 
play. That is, in my opinion, an intelligent 
question, which deserves a reply. I write, 
first of all, for the person who wants to be 
entertained ; consequently my news story 
must be interesting. I write for the person 
who finds my articles so intriguing that he 
might wish to attend the play ; hence they 
must be attractive. I write for the person 
who enjoys reading but who does not want 
to be put to the trouble of turning the 
page ; therefore my message must be short. 
(The equivalent of a typewritten page, in 
which every word has been carefully se- 
lected, will arouse far more interest than 
columns of abstruse wordiness.) - And 
finally, I write for the individual who seeks 
intellectual stimulus; hence I use my 
Thesaurus scrupulously, avoid clichés, and 
use the best English of which I am capa- 
ble. I try, on the other hand, never to be 
self-consciously technical, avoiding, there- 
fore, such expressions as the “empathic 
response,” (invariably reprinted as the 
“emphatic response.”) In short, my news 
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by ANNE H. JENNINGS 
Clayton, Mo. 


Mrs. Jennings has a Masters degree from the 
University of Wisconsin and has completed 
most of her work toward a Ph.D. at St. Louis 
University. Since her graduation in 1917, she 
has been engaged in the teaching of modern 
languages in various schools, including Ripon 
College, Lindenwood College, and Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College. Among her 
publications are two one-act plays: “The Clock 
Struck One” (Row, Peterson & Co.) and “Los 
Amantes Sordos” (Henry Holt and Co.) 


stories, features, and ‘critiques are ad- 
dressed to everyone, in the hope that they 
will succeed in interesting someone ! 

That I have, to a certain extent, real- 
ized this aim is evidenced by remarks like 
the following: - “I read your article on the 
dramatic construction of The Thirteenth 
Chair and found it so interesting that I 
made up my mind to attend the perform- 
ance ;” “I liked what you said about the 
characterization of The Mollusc so much 
that I decided to see the play and per- 
suaded my parents to go, too.” 


A word about the content of my news 
articles, which may be of interest not only 
to the free lance but also to the student 
reporter delegated to conduct a potent 
and telling publicity campaign on behalf 
of a forthcoming play in his school paper. 
Having given myself four weeks in which 
to publicize Charles Quimby Burdette’s 
Wings of the Morning (there’s a splendid 
play for talented amateurs!) I read the 
drama five times, then —after much 
thought and considerable elimination— 
decided to write briefly on the following 
subjects: “The Theme of Wings of the 
Morning,” “The Symbolism of the Play,” 
“The Elements of Greek Tragedy in 
Wings of the Morning,’ “The Leading 
Characters in Wings of the Morning,” 
“The Sub-plots of Wings of the Morning,” 
“The Assistant Director and the Stage 
Crew,’ “The Minor Characters,’ “The 
Conduct of a Rehearsal of Wings of the 
Morning.” I was careful, of course, never 
to give similar articles to the rival papers 
I had occasion to mention earlier in this 
article. Incidentally, some of my readers, 


students as well as parents, read all of the 
articles cited above and professed great 
interest in them. 

There remains the matter of criticism ; 
for I have learned to my pleasure that 
most students prefer a thoughtful critique 
to an unctuous review. This critique, the 
only article I send to the student paper, 
is invariably published with the by-line, so 
that all objections (as well as occasional 
expressions of appreciation) may be ad- 
dressed to me. I take the liberty of in- 
cluding with this article a sample of what 
I conceive to be conscientious critical 
writing. 

Lots of work? Of course it is! If, how- 
ever, you are possessed of some slight lite- 
rary flair and long to utilize it; if you are 
interested in dramatics; and if, above all, 
you desire to treat yourself to a compre- 
hensive little course in journalism, try 
gathering material for the high school 


play ! 


The Importance of Being Earnest 
A Criticism by Anne H. Jennings 


“A light, dexterous comedy of manners of 
the late Victorian era, genially directed by 
John Martin and authentically costumed by 
Helen Gray, Inc., Oscar Wilde’s The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest was presented to en- 
thusiastic audiences Monday and Tuesday, May 
3 and 4, by members of the Dramatic Club of 
Fairview High School. Sparkling with trench- 
ant epigrams, well staged, and—on the whole 
—excellently cast, the play captured our imag- 
ination and approval from the start. Because 
of its perfect timing, exquisite grouping, and 
sensitive characterization, we ‘are, indeed, in- 
clined to pronounce it the nicest tribute to 
Director Martin’s art which we have yet 
witnessed. 


“The plot is twofold, in that it contains two 
sets of heroes and heroines. Plot I deals, 
briefly, with the efforts of a delightfully 
humorless young man, whose sole relative— 
until the dénodement—is apparently the hand- 
bag in which he was found in infancy, to win 
the lady of his dreams. To account for his 
frequent visits to her, he has invented a non- 
existent brother Ernest, whom—in a moment 
of extravagant castle-building quite paradoxical 
in one so devoid of imagination—he has fash- 
ioned into the antithesis of himself. It is this 
Ernest, this charming ne’er-do-well, whom he 








LENA RIVERS, staged by the Junior Class at Harbor High School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Directed by Charles R. Orr. 
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Miss Janet Cox’s production of GROWING PAINS at Milwaukie, Oregon, Union High School. 
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is constantly rescuing from the mirages of 
fantastic difficulties engendered by a life of 
evil—Plot II treats of a lovable scapegrace 
who endeavors to avoid the nagging of a blue- 
blooded aunt—a dreadful and wonderful dow- 
ager somewhat reminiscent of Jane Austin’s 
Lady Catherine de Bourgh—by endless visits 
to a certain Bunberry, who, like Ernest, is of 
the stuff of which dreams are_manufactured. 
Act II, in which the two plots cross, introduces 
a breath-catching and hilarious succession of 
events, which are, of course, conducive to the 
happy ending. A nicely constructed sub-plot 
concerns the affection (we should not have the 
temerity to call it love!) of a sanctimonious 
cleric and a prunes and prism-ish spinster, 
whose “great predilection is teaching subjec- 
tion.” 

“In our analysis, of the individual perform- 
ances—which were, in three instances, far out 
of the amateur class—we are confronted with 
a difficult task. In our opinion, first honors 
should be awarded to Henry Smith, who—as 
the lovable scapegrace—proved to be a par- 
ticularly happy find. Perfectly cast, he lived, 
rather than acted, his part, yet resisted the 
temptation to step out of the frame and “steal 
the show,” as he might easily have done on a 
number of occasions. Second honors should, 
we feel, go to Joseph Brown, who—as the 
humorless young man—contributed a poignant 
and altogether delightful characterization—Of 
both Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown we should like 
to say that their voices were flexible and well- 
modulated and their enunciation a joy.—Our 
third bouquet—redolent of sweet mignonette— 
we bestow upon Elsie Grant, who, in one of 
the ingénue parts, read her lines with poise 
and understanding. 

The performances of the other actors and 
actresses were of amateur, albeit high-class 
amateur, standing. Many of the speeches of 
Ruth Bell, lovely and graceful in the role of 
the second ingénue, were, unfortunately, rather 
difficult to understand. The acting of Margaret 
Williams, awesomely and excellently made up 
as the dowager, was rather better than her 
enunciation, which was typically American. We 
heartily approved of her facial expression, her 
irascible thumping with her cane, and her 
really unusual gift of silent acting, however. 
The performance of Walter Miller, cast as the 
English cleric, was pleasantly unctuous; that 
of Harriet Wyman, the spinsterish object of 
his _warm regard, fell short in that she was 
obviously not at ease in her tight-lipped part. 
An older and more severe make-up would 
undoubtedly have given her the confidence she 
lacked. There remain the butlers (poor but- 
lers!) one of whom, Wilfred Harris, was sat- 
isfactorily stiff; and the other, Charles Knapp, 
something of a classic by virtue of his well- 
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bred pessimism and dying swan attitude. 

“In short, the Dramatic Club’s performance 
of The Importance of Being Earnest pleased 
us much. The fact that the members of the 
cast were able to act it with skill, emphasizing 
its delicately satirical allegorical significance 
as well as its elegant wit, is a fine tribute to 
their proficiency, as well as that of Director 
Martin, whose aesthetic understanding of the 
Sno art of play production we detected through- 
out!” 





Effect of Participation in Dramatics 
on Scholarship (Continued from page 9) 

When the two groups were selected 
each group was carrying 42 subjects, and 
the mean intelligence ratings for each 
group were 98.82 and 98.95, respectively, 
with the slight advantage in favor of the 
control group. 

In the face of a gain of eight-tenths of 
one per cent by the control group, the 
pupils in the play (Group A) show a loss 
of one-fourth of one per cent in mean 
marks for the period of participation. 
Checking the results with the teachers’ 
estimates, it was found that the pupils re- 
ported by the teachers as doing poorer 
work had individual averages on the per- 
manent records that were lower than their 
records for the preceding six weeks. Al- 
though the differences noted were not 
large enough to be significant in terms of 
educational statistics, the agreement of the 
two lines of investigation would tend to 
fix responsibility for the losses noted upon 
participation in the play. That the effects 
of the play was not in any sense demoral- 
izing, however, is indicated by the evi- 
dence that in the six weeks following the 
play, while both groups had lower aver- 
age grades, the losses in mean marks for 
the group who had been in a play was 
about half as great as the pupils not in the 
play. There is no evidence in any of the 
three plays studied to suggest that the 
effect of devoting so much time to re- 
hearsals caused the pupils to get behind 
in their work or to become demoralized to 
the extent that the influences were noticea- 
ble in the period following the one in 
which the play was given. 


Sumary and Conclusions 


We have studied the effects of partici- 
pation in three three-act plays in three dif- 
ferent high schools upon the scholastic 
standing of the pupils in the play. The 
results were interesting although by no 
means conclusive. More extensive studies 
in this field are badly needed to check 
and verify the results of preliminary in- 
vestigation such as this, and establishing 
better control over the subjects studied, 
and testing more objectively than by 
teachers’ marks. Our problem, however, 
has been to determine whether or not par- 
ticipation in the work of play-production 
has any appreciable effect upon the scho- 
lastic standing of the pupils participating, 
and this standing in the schools studied 
was measured by teachers’ marks. The 
data assembled upon the time spent in re- 
hearsing three plays and the study of the 
effects upon scholastic marks seem to war- 
rant the following conclusions: 


1. There was no appreciable differences 
in the group averages of pupils in 
plays and the averages for these same pu- 
pils for the preceding period when not in 
a play. In the case of one play studied 
there was no significant difference between 
the mean marks of the group participating 
in a play and the mean marks of a group 
from their class paired on a basis of their 
intelligence rating. 


2. There is no evidence indicating that 
participation in plays causes losses in class 
standing that extend beyond the period of 
actual participation. In the case of one 
play where losses were evident in the 
grades for a period following such partici- 
pation, the losses were about half as great 
as the control group and reflected the same 
tendency obtaining throughout the re- 
mainder of the class in the same school 
during this particular period. 


3. Individual averages on the perma- 
nent records showed that students reported 
by teachers as doing poorer work during 
rehearsals had lower averages than their 
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preceding six-weeks reports. This would 
tend to suggest that pupils working for 
scholastic honors ought to be more frugal 
than others in participation in high school 
plays. In spite of the fact that as much as 
ten and one-half hours per week were 
spent in rehearsals, careful checking of 
the grades of students taking part, revealed 
that in no case was scholarship jeopar- 
dized. This study further tends to support 
the findings of A. M. Swanson, published 
in School Review in October, 1924, which 
concluded that participation in extra-cur- 
ricular activities is a sign of superior abil- 
ity, and that dramatics is one way of uti- 
lizing surplus energy that the regular cur- 
riculum does not provide for, and that 
such participation does not significantly 
affect scholastic standing. 





Acting As a Vocation 
(Continued from page 6) 

vision of theatrical effort. They see their 
goal as a quick transition from student to 
professional, from obscurity to spotlight, 
but they have little patience with the 
prime necessity of solid background and 
continuous study of essentials. In reality 
they are not sympathetic with the spirit of 
acting and are lacking in energy except 
when they think they see a chance to 
score. They ignore the steadying influence 
and study opportunities of ensemble work, 
they grumblingly accept small parts, and 
greedily demand big parts on the theory 
that it is only when they have such roles 
that they learn anything. In substance, 
what they want is the right to experi- 
ment at the expense of the audience, the 
producer, and the director. 

It would seem that the student-actor 
would gain his goal with greater certainty 
if he refrained from dreaming of art and 
remembered that there are many good 
actors giving excellent service to drama 
and living a highly satisfactory life with- 
out being classed as great artists. In fact 
many have never laid claim to any artistic 
grandeur other than the art of doing their 
work consistently as well as they could 
and with supreme loyalty to the profes- 


‘sion. 





Problems Confronting the Operetta 
Director 
(Continued from page 10) 


Technical rehearsals should be made 
before the final dress rehearsal. Perhaps 
one separate rehearsal will be sufficient, 
provided you have at least three dress re- 
hearsals. However, the technical re- 
hearsal should be with the entire com- 
pany present. Matters of lighting, changes 
of scenery, placement of properties, etc., 
are part of this rehearsal. 

Though it takes a longer time to pro- 
duce a musical show, than any other 
type, the students participating seem to 
derive a greater pleasure and more varied 
training than from the ordinary play. It 
is perhaps more satisfying to the audience, 
also. If you never have produced one and 
you think you might like to, you have a 
most interesting experience ahead of you. 
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Town and Gown Co-Operate 
By HOWE S. NEWELL 


Director of Dramatics, Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 


OO often in a small town surrounding 

a college or an independent second- 

ary school there is little of common 
interest between the two communities. It 
has been our good fortune to develop a co- 
operative spirit by means of dramatics that 
has, over a period of more than ten years, 
proved of value both to the school and to 
the town. With the thought that others 
working in the field of amateur dramatics 
might find our experience interesting and 
suggestive, I shall outline our activities. 

Wilbraham Academy, a century old in- 
stitution, is dotted over a three hundred 
acre campus on either side of the elm- 
shaded main street of an old New England 
village. There are no industries nearby. 
The people are suburban commuters or 
agriculturists. About a thousand people 
live within a two mile radius. 

For nearly a century the townspeople 
were vitally interested in the Academy, for 
the boys and girls attended the school 
along with the hundred or more boarders 
from all over the eastern Seaboard. How- 
ever, after the state-aid law was passed 
some twenty-five years ago, the town was 
forced to send its pupils to Springfield 
and local interest in the Academy began to 
lessen. 

Fifteen years ago, when the writer 
joined the faculty of the Academy, there 
was little evidence of any community of 
interest between the town and the school. 
School plays and concerts did not draw 
an outside audience except for such par- 
ents and alumni as could be induced to 
come to the Academy for the program. 
It was difficult to finance the programs 
and bad weather would ruin the treasury 
of the dramatic club for the rest of the 
season. 

It was determined to gain the interest 
of the Wilbraham citizens, A real effort 
was made to get the townspeople to attend 
the plays, concerts, lectures, and other en- 
tertainments. Next, season tickets to all 
Saturday evening entertainments at the 
Academy were sold at a very nominal 
price. Gradually the number of. towns- 
people who availed themselves of the op- 
portunity grew. 

The next step was the founding of the 
Wilbraham Dramatic Club in 1927. This 
was a cooperative association of some four 
hundred members consisting of two classes, 
active and associate. These in turn were 
in two affiliated sections, the Academy 
club, and the Town club. Seven dramatic 
programs were to be given each season, 
four by the town and three by the Acad- 
emy. All programs were to be given in 
Fisk Hall, the Academy auditorium. All 
equipment was to be jointly owned and all 
profits were to be used for the purchase 
of additional stage and lighting equip- 
ment. Dues were made one dollar a year. 

The plan worked. For ten years it has 
been in operation. It has benefitted all 


concerned. It has assured capacity audi- 
ences for all performances; it has pre- 
vented a costly duplication of equipment. 
There is no necessity of selling tickets or 
in competing for an audience. There being 
no admission charged, the lowest possible 
royalty quotations could be obtained, thus 
enabling us to put on a better class of play 
than otherwise. 

An orchestra was recruited from both 
sections of the club. This proved very suc- 
cessful and developed into a worthwhile 
adjunct of the plays. The pipe organ in 
Fisk Hall supplied many of the missing 
instruments and gave a fullness to the or- 
chestra which could not ordinarily be 
found in a small ensemble. 

The ten years have not been without 
problems. In 1934 Fisk Hall was remod- 
elled as a Colonial Chapel unsuited for 
stage plays. However, the Academy built 
a portable stage which could be set up in 
the gymnasium and much of the equip- 
ment could be used on the new stage. 
There were several advantages of the new 
location. There was much more storage 
space, the stage size was increased, and 
the seating capacity of the auditorium was 
much greater. The organ was lost and the 
attractiveness of the auditorium was not 
so great. Time remedied many of the de- 
fects and allowed the organization to go on. 

In 1936 new sound projectors were 
installed in Fisk Hall and current sound 
pictures of high quality were contracted 
for. The townspeople were welcomed to 
these programs as they were to the plays, 
and now every Saturday evening from Oc- 
tober to June the people of the town join 
the Academy body at an entertainment 
either in Fisk Hall or in the gymnasium. 

As can readily be seen, this plan has 
made the people of Wilbraham much 
more interested in the Academy and in its 
affairs. Attendance at athletic contests, 
and other programs at the Academy has 
increased. The fact that some of the people 
of the town now are willing to pay tuition 
at the Academy to give their sons the op- 
portunities that a boarding school offers is 
not directly attributable to this plan, but 
it is sure that the increased interest of the 
townspeople in the school has had its in- 
fluence. 

These are all indications of what the 
growth of good will can accomplish. From 
the start of a co-operative dramatic ven- 
ture there have been many ramifications. 
The end is not yet. 

Perhaps other school directors have sim- 
ilar conditions and can obtain from this 
brief outline suggestions which may prove 
useful. Others may be interested to see 
what has been done in one case to stimu- 
late interest locally for an institution which 
sometimes seems to be in but not of the 
community where it is located. If either 
of these is the case, the writer feels repaid 
for his rashness in seeking print. 
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Space staging was used for the production of ALICE IN WONDERLAND, directed by Prof. 
Beryl M. Simpson for the Junior Players of the Ira D. Payne Training School (seventh and 
eighth grades) at Tempe, Arizona. 


Space Staging tor High 
schools 


by BERYL M. SIMPSON 
Director of Speech Arts, State Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. 


ONSIDERING the fact that space 

staging is so easily achieved, it 1s 

strange that more high schools do 
not make use of it. The average high 
school drama coach feels quite limited in 
his choice of plays. Oftentimes a play 
which is ethically sound and fulfills all 
the requirements of the school board, the 
parents, and the faculty, fails to satisfy 
the other requirements of production :— 
those of low royalty, a generous sprinkling 
of humor, simplicity of costuming, and 
absence of set changes, all of which are so 
necessary for the average school produc- 
tion. 


No wonder the average high school 
coach groans at the first mention of 
“another play”. Some of the burden can 
be lightened and the problems simplified, 
if he would only investigate the possibili- 
ties of space staging. 


By space staging we mean a very simple 
adaptation of the professional space stage. 
We mean the staging of a play by use of 
a series of platforms, steps, pylons and 
other unit pieces, and the spot lighting of 
the same to center the attention of an 
audience on a certain acting space rather 
than on the envelope or background set- 
ting. Incidentally, the unit pieces may be 
rearranged to provide a different “set”. 
Nor do we need to limit the set pieces to 
the above mentioned units. Ordinary 
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Prof. Simpson received her training at Mass- 
achusetts~-State College, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, the University of Cincinnati, and holds 
a Masters degree in Speech from Northwestern 
University. Before coming to Tempe, she 
taught at Berea College, Kentucky, and in the 
public schools of West Virginia and Evanston, 
Illinois. She is a member of several societies, 
and is responsible for the organization of a 
very successful college entertainment bureau 
at Tempe. She has done much experimentation 
in settings and lighting for drama productions. 


pieces of furniture may be similarly used, 
with plastic lighting, to achieve the same 
effect. 











WHY THE CHIMES RANG, ¢given by Miss 
Elizabeth Shepherd at Liberty Memorial High 
School, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Space staging places the attention on 
the actors and on the play itself, rather 
than distributing it all over a “room” or 
a “garden”. The device is most often 
used in staging the classics. Directors are 
already familiar with the idea that a pair 
of steps, a platform and a couple of pylons 
can represent the public square in Fulius 
Caesar in one scene; that with the steps 
removed it can be a corridor in Brutus’s 
home in another; that the steps or the 
platform without the pylons can be a 
knoll on the battlefield in still another. 

But why not carry the idea outside of 
the purely classical production? In a re- 
cent production of Talbott Jennings’ No 
More Frontier (certainly a good example 
of the realistic modern type of play with 
many scenes), a rise of four long steps 
between two pylons laid flat lengthwise 
represented a front porch. Cross-lighting 
spotted the actual acting space on the 
steps. The rest of the stage was in dark- 
ness. It was very effective. 

In another scene the four steps were 
split and laid end to end giving us two 
steps twice as long, instead of four. The 
pylons were placed on end, and presto! 
we had a low window seat in a luxuri- 
ously furnished living room. A unit con- 
sisting of a small table and an easy chair 
down right, and a desk and chair down 
left provided all the absolutely necessary 
furniture. Spotted carefully one gets the 
impression of rich interior. And after all, 
impression is all that is necessary. The 
important thing is the acting and the lines 
of the play. 

This type of background usually makes 
the production more artistic, more stimu- 
lating. The same idea was just recently 
used in a production of Alice in Wonder- 
tand. Instead of attempting elaborate set- 
tings we varied a placement of a few 
imaginative trees and several brilliantly 
painted rocks to represent a forest, a sea- 
shore, and the Queen’s garden. 

The advantages of Space Staging for 
high schools are numerous. 

The fact that the attention is centered 
on acting and on the play itself is in line 
with procedure which pre-supposes the lit- 
erary and cultural value of dramas and 
the educational values of personality ad- 
justments and adaptations necessary while 
training for a stage role. After all we are, 
or should be, interested in the develop- 
ment of the individual and in the success 
he achieves in a certain characterization, 
rather than in the artistry of a stage set or 
the elaborate lavishness of its furnishings. 

Amateur directors often forget this and 
expend all their energies (and funds) on 
an expensive set. 

Do a little experimenting with half a 
dozen spots on dimmers and a few con- 
struction units crudely fashioned of lum- 
ber and spattered canvas and you will be 
delighted with the results. 





The actor borrows from the author, from 
stage tradition, from his own stock of knowl- 
edge of men, women, and things, from his 
general experience, and from his imagination. 
—Coquelin. 
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A typical rehearsal scene of a Radio Drama at the National Broadcasting Company. 


Radio Drama tor the High 
Schoo! Thespian 


by BLEVINS DAVIS 


Education-Program Department, National Broadcasting Company, New York, N. Y. 


ture ahead of him for never before has 

there been such an opening for genuine 
talent in the field of entertainment as there is 
today. The cry of the legitimate stage, the 
motion pictures and the radio is that more 
actors and actresses are needed. The hope of 
the legitimate stage rests in the hands of those 
persons who love the theatre at its best, those 
who want to keep alive the glorious traditions 
of the past, those who create new plays, and 
above all those young people who are interested 
in the theatre and its allied arts as a career. 

Success on the stage, the screen, or the radio 
does not come by an overnight step but through 
the development of the well defined plans of 
the individual student who is determined to be 
an actor and give a better performance of a 
given role than any other person. The founda- 
tion and the training means everything in 
building for this profession of acting, and the 
person who absorbs all the available material 
he can lay his hands upon pertaining to this 
field of creative art is taking a step in the 
right direction. 

A knowledge of what has made the theatre 
live in the past and what will keep it alive 
today is vital, if the young student hopes to 
bring mature talent to his art. It is not possible 
for young actors and actresses throughout this 
great country to see the shows on Broadway, 
but they can see the finest performances the 
screen has to offer. Radio is prepared to pre- 
sent, and has presented, the greatest thes- 
pians of this age to the listening audience— 
and through this medium which reaches mil- 
lions the classics of dramatic literature may be 
valuable pieces of knowledge because of the 
personal experience of actually listening to the 
performance on the air. 

When such dramatic performances are sched- 
uled for radio production an excellent oppor- 
tunity is offered to the student of drama. None 
of the artificialities of the theatre or motion 
picture are present to detract or distract the 
attention. The following points may be care- 


[iw high school Thespian has a great fu- 





fully noted and examined: 
1. Does the plot come over? 
2. Does each scene build to its proper cli- 


max? 

3. Is the characterization of the actor con- 
sistent? 

4. Does the actor bring all the variations to 
demands? 


In radio the only means of communication 
between the actors and his audience is the sound 
of the human voice, and here, more than at any 
other time, we come to realize what a flexible 
and magnificent medium the spoken word be- 
comes. The human voice on the air can be a 
thrilling vibrant thing of beauty which conveys 
every emotion which man experiences. When 
we listen to a gifted actor or a speaker, we ap- 
plaud his performance for it has been a tri- 
umph in the same way that a finely rendered 
solo is when presented by a man who has 
complete mastery over a musical instrument. 

In their impressive volume The Psychology 
of Radio, Dr. Hadley Cantril and Dr. Gordon 
W. Allpcrt make the following very interesting 
statement: 








—— — — — 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG, given by Miss 


Elizabeth Shepherd at Liberty Memorial High 


School, Lawrence, Kansas. 


“In a sense radio drama is modeled on the 
plays of Shakespeare. Scenery and costumes 
are neglected. Language alone sustains the 
dramatic burden. But radio drama is. more 
radical than Shakespearean drama in dispens- 
ing altogether with visual experience. In so 
doing it has placed an unaccustomed burden 
upon the listener’s visual imagery, a relatively 
neglected function of the adult human mind. 
The visual imagination of children is both 
fresh and compelling, but in adults it has been 
impaired by long adaptation to the ready- 
made settings of the cinema and stage and 
dulled by the routine of living. 

“Although in the past few years radio 
drama has advanced immeasurably in skill of 
production and in popularity, it is an art re- 
quiring ceaseless experimentation. It plays al- 
most altogether in one-night stands, for the 
public is quick to recognize auditory repeti- 
tion and to complain of monotony on the air. 
There is no reason to suppose that the best 
radio drama has yet been written. Therefore it 
is a matter of public concern that this new art 
should be encouraged and advanced.”’ 

One great opportunity which the radio offers, 
which is not the case in any other field of 
entertainment, is that the physical means and 
mechanical “set-up” necessary for good radio 
production is quite as satisfactory in one lo- 
cality as another, whether it be in the small 
station or in Radio City. Experience is the 
very best teacher and certainly if groups of 
aspiring young radio actors, under supervision 
of their instructors, would go to the local radio 
station which is not overly-crowded with spon- 
sored programs that group would be given, no 
doubt, an opportunity by the Program Manager 
to present programs on the air. 

For personal development in dramatics there 
are only two roads to travel. One is that of 
actual participation, and the other is through 
listening, observing, and studying. An ideal ap- 
proach toward the study of drama for the high 
school Thespian would be the careful analysis 
of a given play, the presentation of scenes from 
the play by the students and the added satis- 
faction of hearing the script performed by 
professionals. 


Since the first of January the National 
Broadcasting Company has presented a series of 
dramas known as “Great Plays’. They were 
primarily devised to trace the development of 
drama from the Ancient Greek down to our 
contemporary Broadway theatre. In_ each 
broadcast a narrator described the conditions 
under which the play was produced originally 
and told something about the theatre, the set- 
ting, and the audience reaction at that speci- 
fic premiere. The response to the series has 
been widespread and enthusiastic. 

The plays scheduled for the series which are, 
and have been, broadcast each Saturday aft- 
ernoon from 5-6 o'clock, Eastern Standard 
Time, over the Red Network, are: 


The Birds, by Aristophanes. 

Everyman, Unknown. 

The Great Magician (Commedia dell 
Arte) Carra. 

Tamburlaine, Marlowe. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream, Shake- 
speare. 

School for Husbands, Moliere. 

Love for Love, Congreve. 

School for Scandal, Sheridan. 

The Silver King, Jones-Herman. 

The Playboy of the Western World, 
| Synge. 

Undoubtedly, high school Thespians and 
teachers of drama and literature throughout 
the country would welcome a similar series dur- 
ing the coming school year which would bring 
to them a complete cycle of classic plays from 
the ancient Greek down to the present. Sum- 
maries of the plays, reading lists, and descrip- 
tive material could be supplied to the listener 
who would, through this method, be prepared 
to enjoy the production to the fullest extent. 
We should like to have the opinion of students 
and teachers regarding such a plan and will 
bs” soa any suggestions which you have to 
offer. 
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The Ambling Thespian 


by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at California State Teachers College, 
California, Penn. 








I want to congratu- 
late the many schools 
who are using the radio 
as a means of educa- 
tion. In connection with 
the idea of broadcast- 
ing, I think that the 
Radio Script Exchange 
is to be admired for the 
cooperation it is giving 
schools and for the fine 
program material which 
it sends out to the field. 


Mr. BLranx 


Basic English 

I am wondering how many of you 
have become acquainted with Basic 
English. Its center is the Ortholog- 
ical Institute, Cambridge, England. Its 
American representative is Miss Charlotte 
Tyler, Suite 371, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. H. G. Wells says of this new 
type of British, American, Scientific, In- 
ternational, Commercial English: “One 
onlooked-for development of the hundred 
years between 2000 and 2100 was the 
way in which Basic English became in 
that short time the common language for 
use between nations. . . . By 2020 almost 
everyone was able to make use of Basic 
for talking and writing.” This quotation 
is from Wells’ The Shape of Things to 
Come. 

Basic English under the leadership of 
the author, C. K. Ogden, is developing 
the present bulky English language from 
a common use of some 20,000 words to a 
mere use of 850. Thus the language can 
be readily learned and will become the uni- 
versal language, as some form of English 
is the national or administrative medium 
of over 500,000,000 people. This last in- 
formation I have taken from C. K. 
Ogden’s Basic English. It is astonishing to 
realize that so much of the world is using 
the English language in some form. Basic 
English has 600 nouns, 150 adjectives and 
100 words which put the above into 
operation. 

It is impossible in this column to go 
into detail about this valuable develop- 
ment of language. I make it as an an- 
nouncement. I feel every speech teacher 
should investigate this attempt to simplify 
our language. I refer you to C. K. 





My Play Choice for This Issue 


The Family Upstairs. Comedy in three acts, by 
Harry Delf—1l interior—modern—4 males, 5 females 
(can be played with 6m, 6f). Samuel French, New 
York. 


This fine comedy is ideal for high school 
use at any time of the year. It is sure fire. 
At the time of its Broadway run, the play 
was written up as one of the plays talked 
about a great deal. It is such clean fun that 
no school could possibly object to a thing 
in it. I recommend it very highly. 
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Ogden’s The System of Basic English pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
I also want to mention I. A. Richards’ 
Basic Teaching, East and West. I want 
to extend best wishes for the success of 
this much desired improvement of our 
language. I should add that, in using 
Basic, the speaker or writer will not be 
limited to just 850 words, but from 850 
words will be able to develop a simple, 
direct, beautiful and varied vocabulary. 
These key words can by simple rules be 
made into other words. 


A Player of Many Parts 

This biographical sketch by Mervyn 
Leroy of the movies is of exceptional in- 
terest. I found this sketch in my Sunday 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph and quote it 
here in its entirety. See if you can guess of 
whom Mr. Leroy is writing. 

“He was not much taller than Ernest 
Truex, and he wasn’t particularly hand- 
some. Yet he was the matinee idol of his 
day and women swooned at his attentions. 

“The story of his career in the theatre 
reads like the scenario of a musical picture. 
He began as an amateur actor who liked 
to hang around stage doors. One evening 
at the Goodman Fields theatre, a per- 
former by the name of Yates took sick. 
The frantic stage manager spied this eager 
young aspirant. sent him on, and he 
stopped -the show. 

“He was, at once, both cold and im- 
perious toward those who came to see him 
—and friendly and most gracious. It was 
his custom to stand at the lobby entrance 
and if any patron’s appearance failed to 
please him, he would order that the box- 
office man sell that person nothing but the 
worst locations in the house. Yet it was 
he who first stopped the custom of per- 
mitting paying patrons to sit on the stage 
with the performers. He insisted it spoiled 
the show for those out front. 

“He was condemned by many for being 
niggardly. When he went on the stage, he 
instructed the theatre handyman to douse 
the light in his dressing room during the 
performance. This was economy—saved 
candles. Yet to many actors he was known 
as the easiest ‘touch’ in the profession. He 
never refused a down-and-out professional. 
When he died, his estate included hun- 
dreds of unpaid I O U’s. 

“He was the most conceited man in the 
theatre of his day. Nobody was allowed 
to steal his scenes. He demanded that his 
supporting cast never take their eyes from 
him—‘If you do,’ he announced, ‘you rob 
the audience of my magnetic effects, and 
me of my applause!’ Yet, at times, he was 
almost child-like in his modesty. The most 
fabulous and celebrated figure of his day, 
he once delayed a trip to Paris for five 


days, until a certain dignitary wrote him 
an introductory note to certain French 
notables. 


“Dozens of actors quit his vehicles, un- 
able to stand his dictatorial manner and 
brow-beating. Yet his concern for his 
fellow-workers in the theatre was so great 
that he organized the first Actors Equity 
and agitated like a Frank Gillmore night 
and day for an improvement in the actor’s 
lot. 


“Once he made a decision regarding a 
production, he clung to it tenaciously. It 
was pointed out to him on several occa- 
sions before a premiére that the play 
would meet with public disfavor, and good 
substantial reasons were given. Yet he 
always went ahead. He announced his 
retirement in 1768—but coming back 
again and again until 1776, when he gave 
his authentic last performance. Which is 
why a later English critic ribbed Sir Harry 
Lauder by observing that his farewell tours 
were not original. 


“He was an actor, a dramatist, a scene 
designer, a puppeteer, a producer, a com- 
poser, a director and his own publicity 
man. Yet this theatrical Jack-of-all-trades 
had to hire somebody to hang pictures in 


his apartment. He was too helpless for this 
familiar task. 


“He was revered in the public prints as 
an immortal and people bowed low where 
he passed, in tribute to his histrionic 
genius. Yet once he was pelted with crab- 
apples because the patrons thought he was 
giving an inferior performance. 


“He insisted upon complete dignity in 
all of his presentations—and he warned 
his associates that if they failed to behave 
themselves, even in private life, they might 
.as well resign. Yet he created the first bit 
of stage business wherein a player gets 
pelted with a gooey plum pudding, the 
fore-runner of Mack Sennett’s custard pie 
gag. 

“He was ill-tempered, arbitrary, stub- 
born, outspoken, cynical and _ pedantic. 
Yet his native land, England, thought sa 
much of him that his body lies in West- 
minister Abbey along with those of King 


Henry VIII, Milton and Alfred Lord 
Tennyson.” 


His name was David Garrick and he is 
the hero of the film, “The Great Garrick’. 





My Book Choices on Playwrighting 


I felt the need to recommend books on 
playwrighting, and since there are two fields 
of this form of dramatics, I decided to 
recommend a book in each field, one for 
the long play and one for the one-act. Here 
they are: How to Write a Play, by Eugene 
Walter, published by Samuel French, for 
$2.75. This excellent book on the particulars 
of writing the long play has examples from 
his plays as well as the author’s complete 
text of his excellent play, The Easiest Way. 
You cannot go wrong on this book. Writing 
the One-Act Play, by H. N. Hillebrand, 
is published by F. S. Crofts and Co., New 
York, for $1.75. This is a concise manual on 
this form of playwrighting and is easy read- 
ing. It also contains many examples. This 
should be in the playwright’s library. 
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The 
Technical Directors Page 


by LESLIE ALLEN JONES 


Formerly Stage Technical Director at Emerson College, Boston, Mass. 








Doping 


Last month I gave 
detailed directions re- 
garding the _ building 
and covering of a wing. 
Before we proceed to a 
discussion of colors and 
painting, we will take 
up the matter of dop- 
ing, the pasting down 
of the narrow flap of 
cloth that covers the 
outside batten fram- 
ing of our wing. We do not tack across 
the toggle rails for our cloth must be free 
to shrink when the priming coat is applied. 
Wallpaper paste, dextrine, white glue and 
even liquid glue have been used for dop- 
ing. I have always used the same glue 
which scenic artists have found best for 
scene paint—the amber flake glue which 
comes in broken flakes resembling the 
debris of a candy pan of butter scotch. 
Amber flake glue is suggested as a base 
glue for doping and painting. To make 
dope, mix glue and water half and half. 
That is, to a quart of dry glue flakes add 
a quart of cold water. Let this mixture 
stand five or six hours until the glue flakes 
have softened and swelled to a jelly-like 
formation. Then heat in a double-boiler 
arrangement to prevent scorching until 
the glue is liquid. This amber fluid is 
ready for use, full strength for dope, or in 
the ratio of 1 to 10 as the glue part of 
scenic color. 

We will speak more of the glue in 
connection with color in a moment. Suf- 
fice it to say that we use the mixture full 
strength in doping. A cheap brush about 
2” wide, a large tomato can to which a 
wire bale has been added, a stick for 
stirring in a handful of whiting, and we 
are ready to dope. The glue and whiting 
should be of the consistency of thick 
cream, and since the glue is so strong it 
will be necessary to use the mixture when 
hot. The dope will turn to jelly when 
cold. All glue is perishable in that it 
goes bad and smells when kept too long, 
sO mix sparingly for immediate use. Turn- 
ing back the flap of cloth along the edge 
of the wing, we paint on with the brush 
a liberal coating of the dope to both the 
wood and the underside of the flap. 

Without whiting in the mixture the 
glue would soak through the cloth into 
the wood, letting the cloth come unstuck. 
The whiting acts as a binding agent. 
Turning over the flap, smooth it down 
with your hand or a small block of wood 
—try not to get the dope on the top side 
of the cloth, and should you spill any on 
the face, it should be wiped off with a 


Mr. JONES 





damp cloth or sponge. When all four 
sides of the wing have been doped down, 
and you are sure the cloth has been 
trimmed to lie within the edge of the bat- 
ten, put on your hat and go home. The 
wing must dry before it can be primed. 
If it should be painted before the dope is 
dry, the shrinking of the cloth will pull the 
flaps and make you do the work of past- 
ing down over again. 


Color 


We will suppose that our wing is ready 
for the priming coat. This first painting 
does two things. It tightens and fills up 
the cloth and makes your wing for the 
first time a strong taut unit of scenery. 
For a prime coat we use plain whiting, as 
it is the basis of all scenic color and the 
cheapest of all colors used. Whiting should 
be bought in fifty pound lots at least, for 
it is cheaper (about 3c per pound) when 
purchased in bulk. Since we use some- 
times as much as five pounds of whiting 
to a ten quart bucket of color, you can see 
why good quantities should be on hand. 
Take a ten quart bucket and fill it half 
full of cold water. Add a quart of the 
liquid glue and stir with a stout stick. 
What you now have in the bucket is 
“working size” and from it we can mix 
any color and be sure that the color will 
stick. Dump into the bucket 4 or 5 heaped 
double handfulls (about 5 pounds) of 
whiting and stir. If the mixture is about 
as thick as heavy cream, it is ready to use 
as a prime coat. One such bucket of prim- 
ing will cover 5 or 6 wings. Two such 
buckets generally prime a set. One thing 
must be remembered. Whiting and all 
scenic colors will sink to the bottom of 
the bucket unless stirred constantly. When 
the color bucket is left for any length of 
time, it will be necessary to dig up the 
cake in the bottom and stir it into suspen- 
sion again. 

Before we prime our wing let us sit on 
the floor and talk about colors. ‘The scenic 
artist uses scenic color. This is simply dry 
color and most paint stores carry it in 
bulk. It can be ordered by mail from any 
scenic house and it is not expensive when 
used properly. The dry color is used to 
tint the bucket of white priming we have 
before us. Suppose we want a green. We 
can buy Chrome Green Light or Chrome 





An Ordinary Palette 


Ivory Drop Black, Zinc White, Orange 
Mineral, Ultra Marine Blue, Raw Sienna, 
Burnt Sienna, Burnt Umber, Yellow Ochre, 
Chrome Yellow Light. 














Green Dark and use them full strength or 
tinted into whiting. All color covering a 
large expanse on the stage should be 
greyed and thus we find a soft tint of 
green better than a vivid shade. Better 
and less expensive. We can make green 
by throwing into our bucket of whiting a 
small handfull of Ultramarine blue and 
following that with a small handful of 
Chrome Yellow Light for everybody 
knows the three primary colors and the 
combinations that can be formed. There 
are a thousand and one shades of green 
to be formed in this manner and accord- 
ing to the amount of blue and yellow 
added so will the shade vary. 


Grey 


Let us talk about grey. Never make a 
scenic grey by adding black to white for 
this combination gives a dirty shade. A 
good grey is made with equal parts of 
blue and Raw Sienna added to your white 
priming. About 2 pounds of each for a 
light grey. This grey is warm and vi- 
brant and takes lights beautifully. This 
grey is ideal as a ground coat for a unit 
set which, when finished, can be lighted 
to completely fool the audience into think- 
ing you have three separate settings. For 
a dark grey use Burnt Umber instead 
of Raw Sienna. Grey in this manner also 
has a thousand and one tones. It may be 
blue grey or tan grey as you vary the in- 
gredients. 


Red 


Let us talk about reds. Red is a color 
that should be used sparingly and red is a 
color that is hard and expensive to use. 
For scenic work, considering red a greyed 
color, I find Orange Mineral the best sub- 
stitute for this reason. True reds, such as 
American Vermilion and Rose Pink, are 
dye colors and they will bleed through 
any future painting unless covered with a 
priming coat of Ivory Drop Black. For this 
reason I prefer Orange Mineral which, 
though not a true red, gives a strong red- 
dish tone to the work. Incidentally, if you 
have old scenery to paint over and are 
suspicious regarding dye, you can readily 
tell by glancing at the back of the scenery 
for dye colors will slightly stain the cloth. 
Should you find the tell-tale stains, prime 
with Ivory Drop Black and, if you have 
used plenty of glue in your priming, any 
color can be applied over the black. 


Painting 


We could talk about colors and their 
action for a great many pages but we will 
get back to our original wing and speak 
of painting. Scenic colors have been mixed 
in queer utensils but by far the best con- 
tainer is a tin bucket. Your equipment 
should boast of five or six buckets for two 
of them with a brick in the bottom of one 
make an ideal double boiler for glue. As 
for brushes, the largest you can get with 
an 8” kalsomine brush—the standard tool. 
Eight inch scenic brushes are very expen- 

(Continued on next page) 
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AMONG THE 
LATEST FILMS 


* Poor—don’t throw your money away. 

** Average—if you don’t have much, miss it. 
*** Cood—it is worth the admission fee. 
**e* Excellent—borrow money if necessary. 











##**Fe-ebel. A powerful drama of the Old 
South, with Bette Davis, George Brent, and 
Henry Fonda in the leading roles. This film is 
based upon the play by Owen Davis. This pic- 
ture is outstanding because of its study of 
southern customs of pre-Civil War days, with 


Bette Davis giving one of the best acting per- 


formances of her screen career. (For those who 
have seen it: Why is the picture called “Jeze- 
bel?” Did you like the ending? In what scenes 
did Bette Davis do her best acting? Was the 
ballroom scene convincing to you?) 


***The Adventures of Marco Polo. Gary 
Cooper plays the title role in this satiric-melo- 
dramatic version of the famed traveller’s jour- 
ney to the Orient. The journey to China is 
confined to a few scenes, the rest of the story 
is devoted to the romance between Marco Polo 
and the princess, the daughter of the ruling 
Khan, whom he rescues in the nick of time 
from the machinations of the villainous prime 
minister, ably played by Basil Rathbone. (For 
those who have seen it: Would this have been 
a better picture if it had been entirely serious? 
How long did the historical Marco Polo remain 
in the Orient? How was he treated when he 
returned to Venice? Recommended reading: 
the play, Marco Millions, by Eugene O’Neill.) 


*Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Shirley 
Temple plays the part of little Rebecca, but 
she is not the Rebecca that Kate Douglas 
Wiggin wrote about in her well known story. 
Hollywood under-estimates the intelligence of 
movie-goers, otherwise it would never attempt 
to pass its own plots under the titles of well 
known books. If you want to know Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm, read the book. 


***Foy of Living. Another of those comedies 
in which Irene Dunne plays the heroine, this 
time the part of an actress. If you enjoyed 
her earlier picture, The Awful Truth, you will 
find this film equally amusing. Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., gives a fair performance in the lead- 
ing male role. 


**The Girl of the Golden West. David 
Belasco would not be pleased, if he were here 
to see Hollywood’s treatment of his famous play. 
While the film version follows closely the orig- 
inal play, it lacks the convincingness of the 
latter. Nelson Eddy is very good in the role 
of Ramirez, but Jeanette MacDonald is only 
fair. The music is pleasant. 


** Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife. Gary Cooper and 
Claudette Colbert play the leading roles in 
this, the latest of Ernst Lubitsch’s pictures. In 
the role of the eighth wife, Claudette Colbert 
is always one step ahead of her American hus- 
band, Gary Cooper. There are some very good 
scenes in it, but the film as a whole is nothing 
to get excited about. Can be missed without 
serious consequences. 


**Fools for Scandal. Another of those mad 
comedies patterned after The Awful Truth and 
Foy of Living, but decidedly inferior to either 
of them. Carole Lombard and Fernand Gravet 
do very well, however, considering the weak 
story in which they appear. Save your money 
for a better picture. 


Coming Pictures of Importance 


Among the stage plays now in production 
among Hollywood film studios are: Having 
Wonderful Time, The Amazing Doctor Clitter- 
house, You Can’t Take It With You, and Boy 
Meets Girl. Other important films are: Marie 
Antoinette, Penrod, Kidnaped, Mutiny in the 
Mountains, Men with Wings, Hudson’s Bay 
Company, Marching Herds, Northwest Passage, 
Western Union, and Spawn of the North. 
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Suggested Program 


for 


THESPIAN INITIATION 
AND BANQUET 


(Final Program for the Year) 


Dramatics departments of high schools which are affiliated with The National Thespian 
Society are urged to bring their activities for the season to a close with a Thespian Initia- 
tion-Banquet held a week or two before the school year ends. Such an event gives dignity 
to the work of the department, adds to its popularity, and helps to establish worthy 
traditions long remembered by its members. In the same manner as the Athletic De- 
partment ends its activities on the gridiron with the annual “Football Banquet,” the 
Dramatics Department should close its program, and no director of dramatics should mini- 
mize the value of this occasion in “selling” her department to school officials and students, 
and to the community at large. Do not begrudge the popularity of the Athletic Depart- 
ment ; copy-its methods for achieving that popularity. 


Place. The initiation-banquet may be held in the high school, or at a local hotel 
or restaurant, or at the home of a Thespian member or faculty member. 


Time. Evening hours are best, with Friday or Saturday night as the best time. 


Invitations. Invitations should be extended to all active and alumni members of the 
Troupe, to all members of the high school faculty who have assisted with the work of 
the Dramatics Department, to the high school principal and other school officials, to mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, and to special guests and patrons whose presence is de- 
sired. If arrangements permit, members of the high school regular Dramatics Club may 
also be invited. 





may be a charge per plate. 


2: Remarks by the Troupe Sponsor. 


given for the Long Ceremony. 


dramatics. 


presentation of a one-act play. 





Admission. If funds from the Dramatics Department are available, admission may 
be free to all who receive invitations. If not, an admission fee may be charged, or there 


Decorations. Blue and gold, the colors of the society, should be the prevailing colors 
for all decorations. Place cards may be fashioned after the design of the Thespian insignia. 


PROGRAM: 


Part I. Initiation 


1. Meeting called to order by Troupe President. Explains purpose of the meeting. 


3. Thespian initiation ceremony. See Book of Instructions. Follow the instructions 


4. At the close of the Ceremony, follow with a summary of the work achieved by 
the Dramatics Department during the year, given by a student or by the director of 


3. Guest Speaker. This should be a brief address on some phase of dramatics. 
6. Call for brief remarks from the principal, and from other special guests present. 


Part II. Banquet 


1. During the course of the banquet, it may be well to entertain the guests with music. 


2. As the banquet comes to an end, follow with appropriate entertainment. This 
may be in the nature of songs, skits, readings, humorous impersonations, or even the 


3. These ceremonies may end with a dance, a theatre party, or in any other way 
decided upon by the sponsor and her Troupe. 
(NOTE TO SPONSOR: See that a complete report of this initiation-banquet is sent to the na- 


tional office the next day. If desired, the initiation report and fees may be sent in advance, with 
instructions that membership cards for the new members be sent in time for this ceremony.) 





sive but the cheaper kalsomine brush 
($2.00 or $3.00) differs only in the length 
of bristles and the difference in price is 
well worth saving. A scenic brush should 
be washed immediately after using. Hold- 
ing the brush upside down under a run- 
ning stream until the color has been 
flooded out of the heel is sufficient. Should 
you leave a brush until it is caked with 
dried color, a dip in a bucket of hot water 
will soften the mass so that regular wash- 
ing will restore it. 





Scenic color has no grain and thus may 
be applied with no attempts at brushing 
out. A brush properly used distributes 
color from the tips of the bristles and 
since you are not trying to scrub paint 
into the scenery, there is no need to scrub 
with the side of the tool. Lightly does 
it and you must remember that the color is 
a thin coat on the surface of the cloth, 
not an attempt to brush the color in. So 
lean your wing on its side against the wall 
and slash away. When you have finished, 
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AMONG OUR THESPIAN TROUPES. 1. Cast for QSUALITY STREET, at Bloomsburg, Pa., High School. Directed by Mrs. Harriet Hartman 


Kline. 2. Thespian Troupe 238 at Deland, Fla., High School. 


Mrs. Horace B. Gray, sponsor. 3. Troupe 122 at Newport News, Va., High School, 


Miss Dorothy M. Crane, Sponsor. 4. Troupe 336 at Winslow, Arizona High School, Mr. Wm. B. Whitaker, sponsor. 5. Troupe 15 at Fairfield, Conn., 


High School. 


Mrs. Doris Kendall, sponsor. 6. Troupe No. 195 at Ft. Benton, Montana, High School. Miss Ila Grace Hagie, sponsor. 7. Troupe 


No. 46 at Canastota, N. Y., High School. Miss Helen Jacobs, sponsor. 


the wet surface will hang limp; in fact, it 
will not tighten until just before it is dry. 
Drying depends on the atmosphere and 
takes from one to four hours, depending 
upon the condition of the scenery. 


Patching 


Since all scenery sooner or later falls 


May—June, 1938 


prey to cuts, rips, holes and tears, a few 
words on patching will not come amiss. 
There are two schools of patchers— those 
who patch on the face and those who 
patch on the back. A small square of un- 
painted cloth is painted with either dope 
or the scenic color you are using and is 
clapped over the hole which has been 


painted around the edge. As the set dries 
so does the patch, and the audience will 
not notice that which seems to stand out 
when the set is wet. 

Use plenty of glue and your scenery 
will remain taut and hard, and you will 
be able to prime out and paint over some 
twenty or thirty times. 
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occurring 


On the College Stage 


The purpose of this department is to furnish high school directors 
and students with news regarding the most significant events 
in dramatics among colleges and universities. 








Edinburg Junior College 


The Romantic Young Lady was staged in 
October as the opening production for Edin- 
burg, Texas, Junior College, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Ruth M. Owings. Unusual interest 
was attached to this production due to the 
fact that many of the students at this college 
are bi-lingual and had read the play in Spanish. 
A play festival for the high schools of the 
Rio Grande Valley was sponsored on November 
18. Another major production, Icebound, was 
produced on March 25. 


Gila Junior College 


Night of January 16 was produced on Sep- 
tember 30 and October 1 as the opening play 
of the year at Gila Junior College of Thatcher, 
Arizona. In December, Journeys End was pro- 
duced, and two evenings of one-act plays fol- 
lowed in January. The one-act plays were 
student-directed. This year’s program, of which 
Prof. William C. Kauffman had charge, also 
included two or three major plays and partici- 
pation in the annual Speech Arts Festival in 
which all the colleges in Arizona took part. 


Flint Junior College 


Arms and the Man, presented on December 
3, and Mary of Scotland, which was pro- 
duced on April 8. were the two major plays of 
the present season for Flint, Michigan, Junior 
College. The dramatic department also 
sponsored weekly broadcasts over a local sta- 
tion, the programs consisting chiefly of dramat- 
izations of classic novels. Miss Jean Caldwell 
has charge of dramatics. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Ceiling Zero, End of Summer, and Murder 
in the Red Barn, made up the program of 
major productions for this year at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute at Troy, New York. Oc- 
casional programs of selections from forthcom- 
ing plays were presented over station WHAZ. 
Players of this school went on tour to high 
schools in the Troy area during the spring 
vacation. 


Denison University 


The major dramatic productions of the year 
at Denison University, Granville, Ohio, began 
on November 5, 6, with George Kelly’s Craig’s 
Wife. An evening of four one-act plays, con- 
sisting of Grandma Pulls the Strings, The Flat- 
tering Word, The Confessional, and Good 





Medicine, followed on December 3, 4. Yellow 
jack was produced on February 25, 26, and 
Hay Fever was given on March 25, 26, with 
Ethel Salisbury Hanley as guest artist in the 
role of Judith Bliss. Spring Dance was given 
a very successful production on April 29, 30 as 
the final major play of the year. The season 
also included a program of three one-act plays 
produced by the faculty on March 4, 5, the 
Conservatory production of Moliere’s The Mock 
Doctor, on March 10, 11, 12, and the annual 
Central Ohio One-Act Play Contest held on 
May 7. Prof. Edward A. Wright is in charge 
of dramatic activities at this university. 


Concord State Teachers College 


Elizabeth McFadden’s Double Door began 
the dramatic year at Concord State Teachers 
College, Athens, West Virginia. The play was 
given on October 28, under the direction of 
Miss Dorothy D. Rice. A program of three 
one-act plays, consisting of The Man With the 
Bowler Hat, Station Y Y Y Y, and The Gypsy, 
was presented on January 12. Two other one- 
act plays, Printer’s Ink and The Tangled Web, 
were staged on February 22. The season will 
close with a major production in May. The 
play, The Man With the Bowler Hat, was 
entered in the annual college play festival held 
at _— W. Va., State College, on April 
i; 2. 


University of Washington 


Major plays presented in the Studio and 
Penthouse Theatres at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, run for a period of six weeks 
each. The second semester dramatic program 
included Stage Door, February 10 to March 
19; Bourgeois Gentleman, January 27 to March 
5; Petrified Forest, March 10 to April 16; 
Tonight at 8:30, March 24 to April 30; and 
Pride and Prejudice, April 21 to May 28. 
Glenn Hughes is executive director, Sophie 
Rosenstein and Wilbur Sparrow, dramatic 
directors; and John Ashby Conway, art 
director. 


Mt. St. Clare College 


Song of My Heart opened the year at Mount 
Saint Clare College of Clinton, Iowa, under 
the direction of Sister Mary Edward. After 
Wimpole Street was also on the year’s pro- 
duction schedule. The senior class produced a 
group of radio plays in October and a group 
of one-act plays for Christmas. A group of 

















Scene from THE UPPER ROOM, produced by Sister Mary Edward at Mount Saint Clare 
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one-act plays were also produced for the Iowa 
Play Festival. 


University of Maine 


Four major plays were produced this season 
by the Maine Masque, dramatic organization 
at the University of Maine, Orono, Maine, 
under the direction of Professor Herschel 
Bricker. The year began with First Lady, given 
on November 2, 3, 4. Merton Hodge’s The 
Wind and the Rain followed on December 
7, 8, 9. Paul Green’s anti-war play, Johnny 
Johnson was given on March 8, 9, 10. Goldoni’s 
The Servant of Two Masters, produced on 
April 26, 27, 28, brought the season to a 
close. 


State College of Washington 


Dramatic productions at State College, Pull- 
man, Washington, are sponsored for the per- 
sonality and professional training of students 
and for the enjoyment of theatre audiences, 
Four major plays, all given under the double 
cast system, made up the present season. Moor 
Born began the year on October 29-30. The 
Trial of Mary Dugan followed on January 
7-8, and Accent on Youth, on March 4-5, 
Martin Flavin’s Children of the Moon closed 
the season on April 29-30. The dramatic 
schedule for the coming summer includes the 
production of four or five full-length plays and 
twenty one-act plays. Maynard Lee Daggy, 
director, and Leland Clay, associate director, 
have charge of dramatic activities at this col- 
lege. 


Glendale Junior College 


Ten performances of Why Print That were 
given in November at Glendale, California, 
Junior College, under the direction of Richard 
B. Lewis and technical director Leroy T. Hern- 
don, Jr. Lost Horizons, given in twenty scenes 
and forty players on March 3, 5, was the most 
difficult technically, of any plays given at this 
college. The season closed on April 23 with a 
production of Romberg’s operetta, The New 
Moon. 


University of Idaho 
(Southern Branch) 


Major dramatic activities for the University 
of Idaho (Southern Branch) at Pocatello, 


.. Idaho, closed on May 13 with a production of 


Spring Dance, by Philip Barry. The season 
began in November with a performance of 
Drama at Inish. An original Christmas nativity 
program was presented on December 12. 
On May 3, 4, Barrie’s What Every Woman 
Knows was presented. April included the pro- 
duction of Little Women and a poetry festival. 
Dr. Vio Mae Powell and Miss Nelly Mendham 
direct drama activities at this university. 


Judson College 


Noel Coward’s I’ll Leave It To You was 
the one major production of the fall semester 
at Judson College, Marion, Alabama. The 
play was directed by Velma T. Greenfield. 
Activities for the spring semester include the 
production of Moor Born, an outstanding suc- 
cess given late in February, the Judson Cen- 
tennial Pageant scheduled for May 7, and a 
production of She Ivory Door scheduled for 
June 3. A weekly sesies of broadcasts entitled 
“Life at Judson” were begun on March 9. 


Stetson University 


The Bishop Misbehaves, directed by Miss 
Willie Dee Willian and Dr. Irving C. Stover, 
were staged on November 11, 20, by the Stetson 
Players of Stetson University, Deland, Florida. 
The Yellow Jacket followed on December 10, 
11. The Christmas Season was observed with a 
production of The Birds Christmas Carol, a 
play by Kate Douglass Wiggin. Helen Jerome’s 
Pride and Prejudice, given on January 14, 15, 
closed the dramatic activities for the fall semes- 
ter. The second semester productions included 
Mr. Pim Passes By, February 18, 19; The 
Gondoliers, March 11, 12; Dear Brutus, April 
8,9; The Terrible Meek, April 22; Work Shop 
Plays, May 7, and The Merry Wives of Windsor 
which will close the season on June 4. 
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IN STEPHEN FOSTER PLAY 


Bette Cooper, better known as Miss America of 1937, 
played the role of Susan Pentland in the play, STEPHEN 
FOSTER, by Earl Hobson Smith, at Centenary Junior 
College, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 
Cooper’s first public appearance in dramatics and singing. 
Susan Pentland inspired Foster to write many of his 
greatest songs, including “Oh Susannah!” “Jeanie With 
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The Department of 
Drama of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology offers 
a four-year course in act- 
ing, playwriting and tech- 
nical practice leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree. Since the opening 
of the Department in 
1914, approximately six 
hundred plays have been 
produced in the nationally 
renowned Carnegie The- 
atre. [Thorough and com- 
plete training for profes- 
sional stage, teaching, 
community theatre and 
radio. 
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For further information address 


Secretary 


Department of Drama 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





















































ON THE 
HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 








Rocky River, Ohio 


A very effective Thespian installation service 
was held before the general assembly at Rocky 
River High School, late in December. Superin- 
tendent J. J. Young was in charge of the cere- 
mony. As a climax to the program, a speaker 
addressed the assembly on the subject of “Dra- 
matics in the High School.” Officers for the 
newly formed troupe are: Ernest Fischer, presi- 
dent; Frank Abbott, vice-president; Melba 
McCauley, secretary ; and John Monson, treas- 
urer. The Troupe is under the sponsorship of 
Miss Edith A. White. 

An active dramatic season was enjoyed 
at this high school. In November, the three-act 
play, How Dare You, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a large audience. At Christmas, Why 
The Chimes Rang was produced. In January, 
Five For Bad Luck and Hold Everything! were 
presented as part of exchange assembly pro- 
grams with nearby schools. Thespians planned 
to enter the Radio Play Contest which was 
sponsored in April at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, and the one-act play contest 
which was sponsored at Kent State Univer- 
sity, also in April. 


Bellevue, Ohio 


The Crimson Troupers of Central High School, 
under the capable direction of Miss Jessie 
Green, planned their program for this year so 
that as many members as possible would partici- 
pate in the various dramatic activities. To make 
this possible, the club set as it’s aim, a play 
a month. 

Activities started early in October with the 
production of Breakfast, a one-act play given 
at an assembly meeting. The same play was 
used a few weeks later as the exchange play 
with a neighboring school. All The Rivers, a 
more serious play, was also presented before 
the student body as the second play in the 
series. The stage crew for this production built 
the mountain cabin necessary for the setting 
and was also responsible for the realistic foothills 
in which the cabin was located. One Gift Above 
Another, a play in two acts with a cast of 
fifteen, was staged in true form, with a tree, a 
poor family, etc., as the annual Christmas play. 
The club’s first task of the new year was the 
presentation of a “pep meeting.” For this skit the 
basketball was presented as the “Quintuplets.” 
By the end of January practically everyone had 
had some part in the production of at least 
one of the plays, either in acting, make-up, 
lighting, or on the stage crew. The semester 
ended with the initiation of nineteen new mem- 
bers on January 26.—Nancy Nye, reporter. 


Stambaugh, Mich. 


Students of Stambaugh High School, under 
the direction of Miss Helen Dunham, gave a 
very successful production of New Fires during 
the last week in February. Since there are no 
regular dramatic club classes, Thespians and 
understudies work together in one organiza- 
tion at this high schocl, with Thespians carry- 
ing on the major activities. 


River Forest, Ill. 


Ann of Green Gables was staged early this 
spring at Trinity High School, under the di- 
rection of Miss Frances Young, head of the 
dramatic department and Thespian sponsor. 
The production was given by the sophomore 
class. Thespians took an active part in the 
observance of Dramatic Art Day, a day set 





aside each year for the exhibition of the ac- 
complishments of the school term. Displays 
included model stages—presenting scenes from 
various plays, costume dolls—and scrap books 
illustrating the different phases of make-up, 
lighting, and scenery. The exhibition also in- 
cluded a Thespian scrap book, showing the 
dramatic accomplishments of its members, 
photographs, and a short biography of each 
senior member. 

Last year, the Trinity Thespians participated 
in two major productions, Quality Street and 
She Stoops to Conquer, with all-girl casts. This 
year, in contrast, the junior class staged the 
popular modern comedy, Growing Pains, with 
the aid of boys from Fenwick High School, 
Oak Park, Illinois. This experiment proved 
very successful and will probably be continued. 
—Edna Thomas, secretary. 


East Liverpool, Ohio 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer was an out- 
standing success of the present dramatic season 
for the Drama Clubs of East Liverpool High 
School. The play was staged under the direc- 
tion of Miss Kathryn Ogilvie, sponsor for 
Troupe No. 319 of The National Thespian 
Society. In March, the Clubs presented two 
performances of a program of four one-act 
plays, consisting of Goodnight, Please! Mrs. 
Harpers Bazaar, Undertow, and Submerged. 
Last Flight Over was entered in the annual 
Thespian one-act play contest held at Kent 
State University on April 29, 30. 


Vincennes, Ind. 


Troupe No. 212 was installed early in De- 


~*scember at Lincoln High School, under the 


sponsorship of Miss Edith. A. Driver. Much 
interest was added to the happy occasion by 
the presence of Miss Catharine L. Howard 
and a group of her Thespians from Mount 
Vernon High School, who conducted the in- 
stallation for the new troupe. Miss Howard is 
Regional Director for Indiana. In addition to 
the installation ceremony, the program included 
a tour of historic places in Vincennes, for the 
visiting group from Mount Vernon, and a 
dinner and dance after the ceremony. Officers 
for the troupe are David Class, president; 
Margaret Walsh, vice president; Margaret 
Draim, secretary; Walter Madden, treasurer; 
and Betty Ann Small, historian. 


Since the installation of her troupe, Miss 
Driver has presented the mystery play, Spooks, 
which proved a success, a group of three one- 
act plays, and the long play, Daddy Long Legs, 
which was staged in four sets, with costumes 
designed by the students. The Lincoln Play 
Shop, the regular dramatic organization for the 
school, has been in existence for the past ten 
years. With the addition of the Thespian 
Troupe, outstanding members from the Play 
Shop will receive membership in the honor 
society as the highest achievement possible in 


the high school. 


Orlando, Fla. 


A group cf four one-act plays, consisting of 
I Knew George Washington, Which Is the. Way 
to Boston, Funny Business, and Weakness for 
Nurses, were staged on March 15 by the Sem- 
inole Players of Orlando, Fla., Senior High 
School, under the direction of Miss Mildred E. 
Murphy. The senior class will produce The 
Bridal Chorus on May 24, 25. 
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DDY LONG-LEGS staged by Miss Margaret L. Witt at Cochran Junior High 


School, Johnstown, Pa. 





Johnstown, Penna. 


A record crowd saw the annual tenth grade 
play, Daddy Long-Legs, produced on March 11 
at Cochran Junior High School, under the di- 
rection of Miss Margaret L. Witt. Seats for the 
audience of over two thousand people were 


reserved several days in advance. The settings 
were very attractive and the audience was 
highly pleased with the acting done by the cast, 
particularly by those in the leading roles. The 
publicity campaign included a number of large 
bill-board posters, displayed in the most strate- 
gic positions in town, and a motion picture pre- 





vue which was shown in the city schools, and 
which, because of its novelty, took the city by 
storm. During the running of the film, a stu- 
dent introduced each member of the cast as his 
picture appeared on the screen, using the mi- 
crophone and the public address system. The 
film thereby became a “talkie.” 


Central City, Nebr. 


Instead of class plays being cast from their 
respective clases, a plan whereby the players 
were selected from the entire student body, was 
adopted early this year at Central City High 
School. According to the new plan, which has 
proved very successful, the proceeds are given 
to the respective classes as before, and the di- 
rector has a much larger number of students 
from which to choose his players. The Ador- 
able Spendthrift, managed by students under 
the supervision of Mr. F. L. Winship, dramatics 
director and high school principal, was the 
first play produced under the new plan. 


Sham, entered by Central City High School, 
was the only play to receive superior rating in 
the sub-district contest held in Central City, 
with Thespians in charge. Darel Fitzgerald 
was judged best actor in the local contest, as 
well as in the district contest held at Gothen- 
burg. Honors were also won by Lyslynn Fer- 
ris and George Bretz. 


At Christmas, members of Troupe 67 co- 
operated with the Music Department by con- 
structing the set and directing the tableaux for 
the pageant. The last show of the season was 
The Late Christopher Bean, given by Thespians 
for the benefit of the Senior Class, under the 
direction of Miss M. Whitman. Ten new 
members were added to the troupe in the 
spring.—Betty Schmaltz, Sec’y-Treas. 








NEW HIGH SCHOOL PLAYS 











THE PRINCE 
THE PAUPER 


Romantic Play in 3 acts 
by CHARLOTTE B. CHORPENNING 


ASED on the famous novel, this simple, ef- 

fective play is especially designed for high 
schools and other young people’s groups. Every- 
one is familiar with the story of the young prince 
and the poor lad who exchange clothes, and what 
happens when for a time each lives the life of 
the other. The author has carefully worked out 
plans for extremely simple staging of sets, 
which are changed with great ease and speed. 
Plays a full evening. 23 male parts, 12 female 
parts; extras; several parts can be doubled. 
Costumes, old English. 


Paper copies, 50 cents each. 
Production fee, $10.00 a performance. 


RADIO RESCUE 


A Play for young people in 3 Acts by CHARLOTTE B. CHORPENNING 
Author of The Prince and the Pauper 


HIS play has already met with singular success among Junior League theaters and 


other similar groups. 


It tells, in amusing and touching fashion, how an orphan boy 


and his young sister, in the course of two years’ time and by small economies, manage to 
construct a radio and establish their own private broadcasting and receiving station in the 
attic of an orphans home. At night, when the other children are in bed, these two creep 
up to their amateur station to communicate with other amateur broadcasters, establishing 


contact with an outside world of which they know so little. 


are threatened with the loss 
learn, through the radio, of a 
their courage and intelligence 


When they are discovered and 


of their radio, they escape to an old mill where they 
dangerous washout in the neighborhood and, by reason of 
and with the help of another amateur broadcaster, they 


succeed, after frantic efforts, in stopping the express train which, in another moment, would 


have been completely wrecked. 


A play that sets forth the 
interest. 


courage and intelligence of youth in a story of absorbing 


Although it calls for three scenes, the settings as described can be of the utmost simplicity. 


Paper-bound books, 50 cents. Production fee, $10.00 a performance. 


Send for new 72-page descriptive catalogue. Sent free on request. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 







6 East 39th Street, NEW YORK CITY 











A Play for Summer Camps 


Something different! 
Something experimental! 


The Palace of Knossos 


By ELIZABETH McFADDEN 


Author of “DOUBLE DOOR,” 
“WHY THE CHIMES RANG,” etc. 


Theme: the legend of the Minotaur; Charac- 
ters: 4 men, girls, the Minotaur, as many 
extras as desired; time: minutes to an hour, 
depending on music and dancing used; scene: 
the Cretan labyrinth some 34 hundred years ago. 
Any dark spot, indoors or out, lit by the shift- 
ing glare of an automobile lamp, would make 
an effective background. The music, written 
for the play by R. E. S. Olmsted, is based on 
the idea that the winding labyrinth is swept 
by the winds from the sea which produces 
weird music, after the fashion of an Aeolian 

. Any instruments desired may used 
but an orchestral score for piano, drums, trum- 


ts and pani may be rented from the pub- 
ishers if desired. 
APPRECIATIONS 


“Production groups will enjoy it especially 
as a chance for artistic wor . highly 
original . @ great success.”’ 
Charlotte Chorpenning, dir. University 
Playshop Company, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston. 


“Here is a fantastic dramatization of the 
story of Theseus and Ariadne - «+ ghostly 
with a remote and eerie strangeness reminiscent 
of the lonely other-worldliness of Dunsany.. .”’ 


Goodrich, East Orange 
in 


(N. J.) High School. Review 
Players’ Magazine. 
Price: 35 cents. Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street - - - - NEW YORK 
811 West 7th Street - - - LOS ANGELES 











New 
High 
School 
Plays 


Send for our complete 1938 catalogue for 
descriptions of these full-length plays 
which we particularly recommend: 


Lucky Girl 

Silas Marner 
Through the Keyhole 
Huckleberry Finn 
David Copperfield 
Tiger House 

The Tin Hero 
Wind in the South 
Be Yourself 
Mignonette 

Annie Laurie 
Young Lincoln 


We publish all types of entertainment 
material, one-act plays, operettas,, skits, 
novelty stunts, orations, declamatory 
readings, Junior high plays, children’s 


material, etc. 
The 


Northwestern Press 
2200 Park Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Newport, Vt. 


Objections Overruled was produced by 
members of the Dramatic Club of Newport 
High School in a “school fair” sponsored early 
in the fall semester. In January, the Club fur- 
nished a program of three one-act plays for a 
joint meeting of two ladies’ societies. The plays 
were A Fiance for Fanny, Saturday Evening and 
The Powers That Be. Members of Troupe No. 
107 played leading roles in the production of 
New Fires given by the senior class, in Janu- 
ary. Anne of Green Gables is scheduled for pro- 
duction this spring. Miss Kate E. Ferrin has 
charge of dramatics and Thespian activities at 
this high school. Thespians meet regularly each 
month and are active in the activities of the 
dramatic department. 

, * 


Ashtabula, Ohio 


Three major plays are produced annually 
at Harbor High School, under the direction of 
Mr. Charles C. Orr, sponsor for Thespian 
Troupe No. 163. During the fall semester, the 
seniors set a very high mark by presenting, very 
successfully, The Show-Off. An unusually ex- 
cellent portrayal of Aubrey Piper was given by 
Hugh Hyde. Frances Forbes gave a very con- 
vincing performance as the mother, Mrs. 
Fisher. Others in the cast were Eugene Maunus, 
Pearle Cimorell, James Ferris, Frances Swan- 
son, Edwin Lampela, Martin Taanila, and Wil- 
liam Pietila. 

The juniors followed with an excellent per- 
formance of Lena Rivers. Outstanding work 
was done by June Gustafson as Lena Rivers, 
Margaret Benson as Granny Nichols, James 
Mumford as the Negro servant, and James 
Driscoll as Junior Livingstone. The climax 
of the season came with the production of the 
Dramatic Club play, April 5. A number of 
one-act plays were given during the year 
before local organizations and the school as- 
sembly, by the Dramatic Club. 

x # * 


* 





Maryville, Tenn. 


Members of Troupe No. 164 at Maryville 
High School, under the direction of Miss Al- 
berta B. Coventry, served as directors for a 
school one-act play contest in which four plays 
were produced early in March. First place was 
awarded..to the play, ZTwo’s Company, while 
second place was given to A Silver Lining. The 
other two, in order of recognition, were Peace 
at Any Price and You Can’t Stop Cupid. A 
Thespian initiation was held in April. Thes- 
pian activities will close with a banquet. 


+ ms *# 
Salisbury, Mo. 


The present dramatic season for Salisbury 
High School, under the direction of Miss 
Gretchen Hunker, began with the successful 
production of Spring Fever early in the fall. 
Two performances of the play were given with 
a double cast system. Early in the spring, five 
one-act plays were given, in addition to those 
given at various school programs and contests. 

In cooperation with the National Forensic 
League, members of Troupe No. 288 sponsored 
monthly contests in which five schools par- 
ticipated. Each monthly event was devoted to 
a special activity such as memorized orations, 
debates, readings, etc., all for the purpose of 
giving students an opportunity to develop their 
acting and speaking abilities. In April, the 
best students from each high school partici- 
pated in a county Dramatic Festival. One-act 
plays were presented during the evening session. 
Seven students were admitted to Thespian 
membership late in March. 

* * * 


Fall River, Mass. 


The seventh annual Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta, Yeomen of the Guard, was produced 
by the music department of B. M. C. Durfee 
High School on February 10, 11. The pro- 
duction was under the direction of Miss Helen 
L. Ladd, with Miss Barbara Wellington as as- 
sistant director. Miss Wellington sponsors 
Troupe No. 254. Several Thespians were on 
the production staff. 
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SUMMER 
THEATRE 


AT 


CORNELL 
COLLEGE 


Mount Vernon, lowa 
re) 


In the new air-cooled 
theatre on the hilltop 
campus, June 6 to 
August 13. Special 
courses for directors 
and teachers. Experi- 
ence in all depart- 


ments of theatre and 


radio. Weekly per- 
formances, repertory 
plan. 


All Work Accredited 


DIRECTORS 
Albert Johnson and 
Bertha French Johnson 
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THIS WAY, THESPIANS! Fe" Pex; Which Moct she, Mest Exacting Demands 
EXPRESS YOURSELF FOREVER TRUE 


; ee li 99 
A new Jay Tobias comedy which has met with the approval which always A spleadid drome of the “Cmile’ Taye” ¢ by Priscilla Wayne Sprague. 


; S Pi . 4m., 4w. One interior setting. A charming and emotional story of real people 
follows the appearance of a Tobias play. 7m., Sw. One interior setting. Moments fighting against the selfish plans of two women. Appealing in its delicate and 
of hilarious laughter, yet with an underlying note of serious drama in the conflict sympathetic situations. Mr. Savage writes: ‘“‘It has become something of a tradi- 
of individuals battling for self-expression. Posters available. Price 50 cents. tion for the faculty to presen annually a good play. The comments this year 
indicate very definitely that Forever True was the best liked play we ever pre- 
2 sented.’’ Posters available. Price 50 cents. 


THE BIG FRONT 














This is a comedy by Clark Willard, which was favorably reviewed in THESPIAN 
It is for 5m., 7w. One interior setting. A super-salesman of Personality 
and Pep sets his hand to making a timid young doctor both a medical and social 
It will maintain your high standard. Posters available. 


columns. 


success. 


students. Cloth bound, $1.50. 





Here is a smoothl 
drama. 4m., 


Price 50 cents. 





splitting scenes. 


Cloth bound, $1.50. 


THE ART OF DIRECTING PLAYS, with endorse- 
ments by well-known leaders in dramatics. Cloth bound, $1.50. 


Good Operettas and Junior High material listed in our Free Catalog 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 


Franklin, Ohio, and Denver, Colo. 


INTIMATE ENEMIES 


acting dramatic comedy with all the elements of successful 
iving room setting. 
family meets his match in Aunt Christie. 
i Posters available. 


THREE VERY GOOD BOOK FRIENDS 


ALL AMERICAN UNIVERSITY ONE-ACT PLAYS. A cross-section 


of American college dramatics is represented by these prize plays written by 


SCENERY SIMPLIFIED. One of the most satisfying books of its kind. 


Profusely illustrated and with chapters on organization and stage management. 


A father who has made his a “‘yes’’ 
These situations are relieved by side- 
Price 50 cents. 
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Fort Benton, Mont. 


Thespians played the leading roles in the 
production of A Yankee King, staged on De- 
cember 22 as the senior class play at Fort Ben- 
ton High School. Other dramatic activities for 
the high school included a number of plays 
given before the school assembly. Thespians 
also assisted with the production of three one- 
act plays given in March by the class in public 
speaking.—Francis Robinson, Sec’ y-T reas. 


Sac City, Iowa 


Green Stockings, produced during the fall 
semester, was the first major play of the year 
for Troupe No. 12 of Sac City High School. 
The second major production followed on Feb- 
ruary 22. The program for this occasion con- 
sisted of three one-act plays: Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle, The Giants’ Stair, and Cab- 
bages. The Giants’ Stair was entered in the 
State One-Act Play Contest, at Iowa City, on 
March 11. Miss Vivian Andre is in charge 
of dramatics. 


Columbus, Ohio 


An unpublished play entitled, There Comes 
a Time, by A. R. Crews and staged by Lehman 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 66) of 
Canton, Ohio, took first place in a state-wide 
high school one-act play contest held at Ohio 
State University, on March 18, 19. The cast, 
coached by Miss Florence E. Hill, consisted of 
Mary Anne Ballard, Mary Margaret Figley, Bill 
Stires, John Morgan and Lois Unkefer. 

Second place honors went to The Valiant, 
staged by North High School of Columbus, 
Ohio, under the direction of Mr. E. F. Scout- 
ten. Fixin’s, produced by Harvey High School 
of Painesville, Ohio, under the direction of 
Mrs. Pear Plumer, received third place. Sally 
Houghton, who was outstanding for her per- 
formance of Lilly Robinson, was judged by 
many as the best actress in the contest. 

Other schools which participated in the 
semi-finals were: Middletown (Maizie), Syl- 
vania (The Singapore Spider), Fostoria (Sub- 
merged), Youngstown Rayen (Auf Wieder- 
sehen), Marietta (Enter the Hero), Toronto 
(The First Dress Suit), Willis High School 
from Delaware (The Valiant), Greensburg 
(Not Quite Such a Goose), Mineral Ridge 
(Submerged), Clyde (Shelby & Son), Dayton 
Steele (The Life of Man), Doylestown (Sub- 
merged), Sardis (The Maker of Dreams), 
Ashland (The Full Circle), Greenfield (The 
Valiant). All plays given at Columbus had 
been selected as the winners in their respective 
districts. The contest was held under the joint 
sponsorship of The National Thespian Society 
and The Ohio High School Speech League. 





Mount Vernon, Ind. 


After Wimpole Street, by Wilbur Braun, was 
produced very successfully on February 24, at 
Mount Vernon High Shool. The production 
was directed and supervised by Miss Lucile 
Redman and Miss Catharine Howard. A new 
set of stage flats, especially constructed for this 
play, added much to the success of the per- 
formance.— Marie Kelley, Sec’y-Treas. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Richard Millen, Frances Caldwell, Helen 
Moore, and Early Clayton played the leading 
roles in the production of Edwin Day’s three- 
act comedy, The Yankee King, produced late in 
January by the fall term senior class at Knox- 
ville High School. The production was under 
the direction of Mr. O. E. Sams. 


Bellefontaine, Ohio 


The annual Thespian Night, a program of 
three one-act plays, was held on January 18 
at Bellefontaine High School, under the di- 
rection of Miss Helen Reimund. The evening 
consisted of Red Carnations, Wedding Veil, and 
Drums of Death. The production of Wedding 
Veil attracted much attention and a repeat per- 
formance was given late in February for a 
colonial tea. 

Smilin? Through was staged on February 18, 
as the junior class play. The performance, 
which was directed by Miss Esther McNauglet, 
was warmly received by an appreciative audi- 











Sponsor Harry G. Dotson presents a Thespian 


pin to Best Thespian Grace McLaran at Ash- | 


land, Ohio, High School. 


ence. Much interest also was shown in the 
faculty play, Death Takes a Holiday, in which 
Miss Reimund and Miss McNauglet played 
leading parts. 


Ravenna, Ohio 


Three Days of Gracie, staged in November as 
the Dramatic Club Play, was the major produc- 
tion of the fall semester at Ravenna High 
School. The play was enthusiastically received 
by a large audience. Miss Eunice Shanaberger, 
director of dramatics and sponsor for Troupe 
No. 224, directed the production. Rich Man, 
Poor Man and The Valiant were two of the 
short productions staged early this spring.— 
Edna Sapp, Secretary. 


Norwood, Ohio 


Maizie, directed by Miss Florence Powell, of 
Middletown High School, was given first place in 
a district contest held at Norwood High School, 
on March 11. Second place honors went to 
The Boy Comes Home, presented by Norwood 
High School, under the direction of Mr. E. K 
Povenmire. Wyoming High School received 
third place with the comedy, And the Villian 
Still Pursued Her, staged by Mr. H. R. Rice. 
Prof. Charles Hoffman, Prof. A. S. Postle, and 
Prof. Emeritus B. C. Van Wye, all from the 
University of Cincinnati, acted as judges. This 
contest was one of a series sponsored by The 
National Thespians and the Ohio Speech 
League in the State of Ohio this spring. 


Liberty, N. Y. 


Fly Away Home was produced as a great 
success during the fall semester at Liberty 
High School, under the sponsorship of Troupe 
No. 109 of The National Thespians. The play 
was directed by Miss Ethel Rice. Thespians 
also presented the one-act plays, The Wedding 
and Graridma’s Christmas. A Thespian initia- 
tion was held in January. The Haunted House 
is scheduled for production this spring.—Flor- 
ence Yeager, Secretary. 


Madison, S. Dak. 


Under the direction of Miss Mabel Phelps, 
sponsor for Troupe No. 302, and Miss Winifred 
Nervig, the junior class of Central High School 
presented the hilarious comedy, Bashful Bobby, 
to an enthusiastic audience early in February. 
In April, Thespians presented the entertaining 
pantomime, And the Lamp Went Out, while 
members from various classes staged Say It 
With Taffy at a school carnival. 

In a Declamatory Contest held recently at 
the school, the winners were: Joan Piper, hu- 
morous; Donald Westerlund, dramatic prose ; 
Donald Porter, dramatic poetry, and William 
Green, oratory.—Mae Arlene Rogness, Sec’y. 
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Spencer, W. Va. 


Many interesting phases of play production 
have been worked out at the weekly meetings 
held this year by members of Troupe No. 279 
at Spencer High School, under the direction 
of Miss Emma Neal Boggess. The year’s ac- 
tivities began early in the fall with the election 
of officers. After the production of the junior 
class play, Out of the Fog, seven new members 
were taken into the Troupe. On April 5, Thes- 
pians presented their annual assembly program, 
and a few days later members of the Troupe 
motored to Clarksburg, where they presented 
the play, The Flight of the Herons, in the 
eighth annual one-act play contest sponsored 
by The National Thespian Society. 

Early in March, the annual Thespian play, 
On The Bridge at Midnight, was presented be- 
fore a packed house. The play was presented 
in the style of the old theatre and, with its 
unique characterizations, much interest was 
aroused among those who saw the performance. 
A cleverly-worded program added much to the 
entertainment. The production was directed by 
Miss Boggess. 

Early in May, Thespians sponsored an inter- 
class play contest, this being the third year in 
which this event has been held. A plaque was 
given to the winning play, and the best actor 
was awarded honorary membership in The 
National Thespian Society. Dramatic activities 
will close for the year with the production of 
the senior class play, Jt Never Rains.—Ina 
Flesher, Secretary. 


lowa City, lowa 


Fifty-two high schools participated in the 
annual Iowa Play Production Festival for High 
Schools held in the Dramatic Arts Building at 
the University of Iowa, on March 8-12. In 
Group C were Oxford, Lone Tree, South Eng- 
lish, Winfield, Webster, West Chester, Delmar, 
Danville, Traer, Stanley, Hudson, Keosauqua, 
Guttenberg, Wilton Junction, New Provi- 
dence, Thompson, Hazleton, Andrew, Ocheye- 
dan, Whiting, Manila, and Lawton. 


In Group B were Monticello, West Des 
Moines, West Liberty, Anamosa, Jesup, Post- 
ville, Maynard, Manson, West Union, Marion, 
Manning, Sac City, New Hampton, Cedar 
Rapids (Wilson), Waverly, Spirit Lake, Bloom- 
field, Missouri Valley and Nevada. In Group 
A were Fort Madison, Ottumwa, Atlantic, 
Chariton, Council Bluffs (Lincoln), Cedar 
Rapids (Franklin), Davenport, Keokuk, East 
Waterloo, and Muscatine. 

In Group C, Superior Rating was given to 
Sparkirn® (Danville), Spreading the News 
(Traer), Swamp Spirit (Thompson), and Pink 
and Patches (Whiting). In the same group, 
Excellent Rating was given to The Neighbors 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Summer Session ........July 5 — August 12 


“TRAINING THE STUDENT ACTOR’ 


. . . A demonstration course in the actual methods used in training actors under conditions 
met in high schools. Theory and direct application Conducted by Eugene C. Davis, Glenville 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


.. . Also courses in Theatre Arts, Cinema and Speech. 


.. . Credits towards undergraduate or graduate degrees. 


Address, Director of Dramatic Activities, Syracuse University 





(Winfield), Cloud Burst (Delmar), Last Flight 
Over (Stanley) The Eldest (Hudson), and The 
Loves of Lionel (Ocheyedan). 

Superior Rating in Group B was awarded to 
The Purple Door Knob (Maynard), The Tryst- 
ing Place (Bloomfield), and A Wedding (Ne- 
vada), while Excellent Rating was given to 
Jean-Marie (West Des Moines), Poor Aubrey 
(Jesup), Rich Man, Poor Man (Marion), The 
Giant's Stair (Sac City), and The Finger of 
God (Spirit Lake). 

In Group A Superior Rating was awarded to 
Suppressed Desires (Chariton), The Romancers 
(Cedar Rapids Franklin), and Objections 

















Vermont Summer School 
OF THE 


AMATEUR 
THEATRE 


In the Heart of the Highlands at 








Morrisville, Vermont 





“Amateur: One who cultivates an art 
for the love of it.” 


Especially for Teachers of School Dramatics, 
Directors of Religious Education and Church 
Drama, and Members of Little Theatre groups. 


Practical workshop experience in Acting, 
Directing, Scene-building, Lighting, Costumes, 
Make-up, Puppetry, etc. 


Campus of sixty acres of forest, field and 
stream, good food, mountain climbing, swim- 
ming, golf, rest. Enrollment limited. 


Course of three weeks, July of August: 
All expenses: $75 


For folder of information, address: 


Griswold Williams, Director 
16 Beacon Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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Overruled (Davenport). Excellent Rating was 
given to Sod (Fort Madison), The Valiant (At- 
lantic), The Bishop’s Candlesticks, (Council 
Bluffs Lincoln), Lend Me Five Shillings (East 
Waterloo), and A Wedding (Muscatine). 

The judges were Dr. Lowell Lees of the 
University of Minnesota, for Group A; Prof. 
Earl Stegfred of Washburn College, for Group 
B, and Marcus Bach of the University of Iowa 
for Group C. 


Stambaugh, Mich. 


Charles Quimby Burdette’s popular play, 
New Fires, was successfully produced by men- 
bers of Troupe No. 215 at Stambaugh High 
School, on February 25. Part of the receipts 
realized from this production, which was di- 
rected by Miss Helen Dunham, were used for 
the purchase of stage equipment. A crowd that 
nearly filled the auditorium saw the perform- 
ance. Dorothy Patton was highly complimented 
for her role as the dictatorial widow. 


Milwaukie, Oregon 


Members of Troupe No. 75 of Milwaukie 
Union High School observed National Drama 
Week with a theatre party, a special dramatic 
assembly program, and a most interesting thea- 
tre and stage display in the school library. 
The theatre party attended a performance of 
Pursuit of Happiness, given as a Federal The- 
atre Project, under the direction of Miss Bess 
Whitcomb of Portland. The special assembly 
program was addressed by Mr. Larrae Haydon, 
head of the Portland Civic Theatre, who spoke 
on the subject, “Practical Advice for Drammatic 
Future.” 

Three organizations: The National Thes- 
pians, The Thalians (club for upper classmen), 
and The Footlighters (club for under-class 
pupils) constitute the dramatic department, un- 
der the direction of Miss Janet Cox. The ma- 
jor project for this year included a Christmas 
play—a panorama of Christmas celebration the 
world over—the annual senior class play, 
Growing Pains, as a result of which several stu- 
dents were invited to join The National Thes- 
pians and the presentation of Farewell Cruel 
World, a highlight of the annual school’s year- 
book, “Maroon” program. Other plans for the 
year include the inter-class play tournament and 
a dramatic club program of two one-act plays. 

Thespians met in January at the home of 
David Jahn for the initiation of five new 
members: Elizabeth Brown, Betty Steres, Betty 
Bergholz, Dorothy Randall, and Thomas 
Burge. Others present were Jack Swartz, David 
Jahn, Dean Hartung, Stuart Webb, Jimmy 
Yamada, Don De Welt, and Miss Cox, the 
sponsor. Special credit is due this year to the 
Production Staff, headed by Thespian Member 
Jimmy Yamada. 
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Scene from Miss Margaret M. Fraser’s production of OUTWARD BOUND at Berlin, N. H., 
Senior High School. 





Bluffton, Ohio 
Troupe No. 169 of Bluffton-Richland High 


School began the present year with a member- 
ship of twenty-six students. The first produc- 
tion of the season was Anna of Green Gables, 
given by the junior class. Next came Tillie, a 
Mennonite Maid, given by the Speech Class, 
with an All-Thespian cast. Under the combined 
efforts of the Music and Dramatics Departments 
the operetta, The Princess Bonnie, was given in 
April. The season will close with a production 
of The Hoosier Schoolmaster, staged by the 
senior class during commencement week. Mem- 
bers of the Thespian Troupe, under the spon- 
sorship of Mr. Paul W. Stauffer, have spent the 
year studying stage lighting, scenery, make-up, 
puppetry, and costuming.—Bettye Lewis, Sec- 
retary-T reasurer. 


Brownsville, Pa. 


Members of Troupe No. 187 of Brownsville 
Senior High School presented the dramatic 
pageant play of Mayan Indian life, At the 
Sacred Well, and the fourteenth century 
French farce, Master Pierre Patelin, on January 
20. Sonia or The Girl from Russia, a musical 
comedy in three acts, was presented on Decem- 
ber 9, under the direction of Miss Virginia M. 
Yealy. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Presented under the title Henry V., a pro- 
duction in twenty scenes taken from Shake- 
speare’s Henry IV (Part I) and Henry V was 
given on March 10, 11, at Hughes High 
School, under the direction of Miss Erma 
Kruckemeyer. The performance was warmly 
received by large audiences on both nights. 
Special organ music added much to the atmos- 
phere of the play. Miss Kruckemeyer is widely 
known for her popular adaptation of Cyrano de 
Bergerac. 


Culpeper, Va. 


Suggested programs outlined in THE Hicu 


'$ScHooL THESPIAN were followed by members 


of Troupe No. 303 at Culpeper High School 
during the present dramatic season. Meetings 
were held twice a month under the direction 
of Miss Mary McNeil, Thespian Sponsor and 
director of dramatics. The practical book, 
“Lighting the Stage’, by Knapp, was used by 
the club for its study of stage lighting. 

Dramatic activities began early in Novem- 
ber with the production of Orchids for Marie, 
which was awarded first prize in a contest 
sponsored by Orange School. Martha Johnson, 
Best Thespian in 1936, received the award for 
the best actress. Orchid for Marie was also 
entered in the contest held at Farmville State 
Teachers College and at the University of 
Virginia. A new project for the year was the 
inter-class play contest which proved very suc- 
cessful. Three Thepians, Donald Shaw, Jane 
Waugh, and Mildred Pierce, were honored as 
best actors. 


One of the largest audiences ever to attend 
an amateur performance saw the production of 
Tiger House, in which Thespians played the 
leading roles. The play was a complete suc- 
cess.—Mildred Pierce, Secretary. 


Masontown, W. Va. 


Under the capable leadership of Miss Muriel 
Stemple, dramatics has taken a new interest 
among students of Masontown High School. 
Thespians have taken an active part in the 
school program, and have attended produc- 
tions of nearby schools, as well as drama pro- 
grams sponsored by West Virginia University. 
As a result of a special program of three one- 
act plays, consisting of Sweet Sixteen, Front 
Door, and Everybodys Doing It, given on Feb- 
ruary 24, eighteen students were admitted to 
Thespian membership. 


Wetumpka, Ala. 


A capacity audience greeted the performance 
of Little Women in March at Wetumpka High 
School. The play was directed by Miss Mar- 
garet Hogan and sponsored by Thespians. 
Among those in the production were Clara 
Lawson Sanford, Jane Culverhouse, Elinor Mc- 
Junkin, Jane Williams, and Robbie Lee Linch. 





Commencement Plays 





Thespian Club Song 


(Used by members of Troupe No. 344 at Plainview, 
Texas, Senior High School.) 


Make Up and Live 


Make up and live 
And join the National Thespians. 
Pick out your star 
And head in that direction. 
The world will wake up 
If you'll make up and live. 


Make up and live 
And be melo-dramatic. 
Sometimes be gay 
And sometimes romantic. 
Help with the set-up. 
Say, why don’tcha make up and live. 


There is a part 

Get busy! 

Take your cues with a grin; 

Our grease paint won't hurt, 

Not really! 

You’re sure to make many life-long 
friends. 


Make up and live, 

And try a Leslie Howard. 

If you’re a her, 

Don’t always stand in the wings; 
Do it up right, take a spotlight— 
Make up and live. 

Garbo was no coward. 














Musical Comedies 
Operettas and 
Readings |!!! 


You'll find them all at 


BAKER'S 


If your travels this summer bring you 
to New England or to California, be 
sure to visit our offices. An excep- 
tional stock of dramatic material 


awaits your inspection. 


C) 


—— 





By popular demand, America's fore- 
most rural comedy— 


Aaron Slick From 
Punkin Crick 


Beale Cormack 


A play with a blue ribbon record for 
number of performances 


() 


Z 





For Play Information 
write to 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


448 South Hill St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


178 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. or 


Play Publishers for nearly 100 years. 




















Play Picture 
Contest 


F you are producing a Row- 
Peterson play, be sure to pho- 
tograph a scene to enter in the 

picture contest that closes June 1. A 
glossy print, whether large or small, 
is what we want. 


FIRST PRIZE, $50.00 
SECOND PRIZE, $25.00 
THIRD PRIZE, $15.00 
FOURTH PRIZE, $10.00 


The contest is open to amateurs 
everywhere. Additional information 
on request. 


THE SENIOR PLAY 


This tried - and - found - worthy list 
should interest anyone searching for 
a Senior-Class play. Each play has 
been markedly successful. 


Remember the Day 
New Fires 

Spring Fever 

Shirt Sleeves 

Heart Trouble 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
Wings of the Morning 
Headed for Eden 
This Genius Business 
The Eyes of Tlaloc 
Guess Again 

The Yankee King 
American, Very Early 
The Cuckoo’s Nest 
The King Rides By 


Let us help you solve your casting 
problems. Your correspondence will 
be welcomed. 


Row, Peterson & Co. 


1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


131 E. 23rd St. 
New York City 


149 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 
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Cast for GUESS AGAIN staged by Troupe No. 267 at Cheney, Washington, High School. 
Directed by Doris Elizabeth Mowery. 





Brownsville, Pa. 


Thespians from Brownsville High School 
were entertained with one-act plays and a 
dance in February by members of The East 
Pike Run High School Dramatic Club. Puppets 
furnished by the WPA project in Art in 
Pennsylvania were used by members of the 
Drama Class in February in the production of 
two puppet shows, Little Red Riding Hood and 
Peter Rabbit. The program also included the 
one-act play, Jt Sometimes Happens. The pup- 
pet shows were repeated before a number of 
local groups. 

In March, the Varsity Boys and the Thes- 
pians staged the mystery melodrama, The 
Scarecrow Creeps, a very successful production. 
The play was repeated the next night before 
the members of the Monongahela Valley Dra- 
matic Directors Association and drama stu- 
dents from East Pike Run, Centerville, and 
California High Schcols. Early in May Browns- 
ville High School entered A Message From 
Khufu in the one-act play contest sponsored 
by the Monessen Civic Theatre. Miss Jean E. 
Donahey has charge of dramatics. 


Mobile, Ala. 


Auf Wiedersehen, staged by the Players from 
Murphy High School, under the direction of 
Miss Louise K. Hamil, received first place in 
the state dramatic tournament held at Auburn, 
Ala., early in March. The cast consisted of 
Jeanne Barton, Doris Smothers, George Wad- 
low, Edwin Zelnicker, Charles Clay, and 
Charles Dayas. On March 18, the Four Arts 
Club presented a program of one-act plays, 
Consisting of Joint Owners in Spain, Young 
America, Auf Wiedersehen, and Who Says 
Can’t. Come Out of the Kitchen was produced 
by the Arts Club on April 29. 


Lamesa, Texas 


The Tangled Web was entered by Lamesa 
High School, Troupe No. 343, in the play con- 
test held at Lamesa on April 1, 2. The event 
was sponsored by the Texas Interscholastic 
League. On March 26, Thespians also pre- 
sented a program over Station KBST at Big 
Spring, Texas. Twice a month members of this 
Troupe sponsor mock radio programs in assem- 
bly, the programs being based upon well known 
radio broadcasts and amateur hours. Mr. W. 
K. Compton is sponsor. 


Topeka, Kansas 


Dramatic work at Seaman High School 
began this year with a study of pantomime act- 
ing. Then followed the presentation of pan- 
tomime plays, skits and the following one-act 
plays: Sham, Jerry Joins In, It Will Be All 
Right on the Night, and Square Pegs. The pro- 
gram also included two take-offs on the balcony 
scene from Romeo and juliet, and several skits 
in which the dramatics and music departments 
gave combined programs. Stop Thief was the 
major spring production for the dramatics club 
which is under the direction of Miss Dorothy 
M. Black. 


—_— 


THESPIAN MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


@ 


Attractive individual membership certi- 
ficates, bearing the official insignia of 
our society, are now available to all 
registered active and graduate student 
Thespians. These certificates are priced 





as follows: 
Finished Certificate, engrossed and 
BS SRG ae ge = eek 50c 
Unlettered Certificate ........ 30c 


(Unlettered Certificates can be finished by the 
purchaser.) 

Certificates must be ordered on the 
official blanks furnished Troupe Spon- 
sors. All orders must be signed by the 
Troupe Sponsor, and forwarded, with 
remittance in full, to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 


Campus Station Cincinnati, Ohio 











Akron, Ohio 


The play production schedule for the 1936- 
37 season, at Garfield High School, Akron, 


** Ohio, included a number of one-act plays, two 


major plays, and one musical production. The 
one-acts were The Valiant, The Toy Shop, 
Neighbors, Enter Madame, Mannikin and Min- 
nikin, Katherine Parr, A Sunny Morning, the 
third act from The Enemy, and the first act 
from Accent on Youth. The two major plays 
-were The Black Flamingo, and Remember the 
Day. The Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, The 
Mikado was also a major production of the 
season. 


Coeur D’Alene, Idaho 


The double cast system was used for the 
production of East Is West staged as the Junior 
Class play at Coeur D’Alene High School, 
on March 16, 17, 18, under the direction of 
Miss Doris E. Marsolais. In addition to the 
large number of students who had parts in the 
play, a number served on the various commit- 
tees for the production staff. 


Greenacres, Wash. 


Good evening, Mr. and Miss National Thes- 
pian. 

Flash! Central Valley High School Thes- 
pians, Greenacres, Washington, start fall (1936) 
semester by initiating four new members: June 
Pettibone, Mary Filer, Joan Batey, and Gene 
Patterson. 


Oddity in the news! Flash! Wildest bliz- 
zard of century blocks Northwest roads. Thes- 
pians defy storm, don ski suits, attend theater 
partv. see Romeo and Fuliet. Dramatic ardor 
of Norma Shearer and Leslie Howard melt 
snow on clothing. Thespians leave theater a 
little damp. Zero weather soon remedies situ- 
ation. 
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THESPIAN FELT 
LETTERS 


No. 1—Felt insignia consisting of a 
rectangular shield, 6 inches high, 41 
inches wide ; white felt with 4-inch letter 
“T” appliqued thereon and the two 
masks reproduced in golden yellow silk 
machine embroidery; word “Thespians”’ 
in solid yellow silk letters on blue “T”, 
blue script letters “The National Dra- 
matic Honor Society” above emblem and 
“For High Schools” below: 
6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia....... 85c 


No. 2—Felt insignia consisting of a 
square shield of white felt with blue felt 
letter “T” appliqued thereon and two 
marks reproduced in golden yellow silk 
bonaz machine embroidery: 

5-inch shield, 4-inch insignia....... 70c 

7-inch shield, 6-inch insignia....... 90c 
No. 3—Felt insignia same as above (No. 
2) but with oval shaped shield % inch 
larger than insignia: 


4Y,-inch shield, 4-inch insignia... .. 70c 
64-inch shield, 6-inch insignia..... 90c 


Have your order approved by your 
Troupe Sponsor, and send it, with your 
remittance to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 
Campus Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 








COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


TP INS» 


CcenicStudios 
TIFFIN,OHIO 


TRADE MARK 





Scenery 
for Rert 





3 Act Plays, 
PLAYS 1 Act Plays & 
Comedy Material 


ENTERTAINMENTS OF ALL KINDS 
—hMinstrel Materials, Musical Comedies, 
Operettas, Radio Skits, Readings, Plays, 
Skits, etc. LISTS for a stamp. Wigs, Cos- 
tumes, Make-up, Scenery. Material writ- 
ten to order. Terms for a stamp. Any- 
thing for shows. 


E. L. GAMBLE, Playwright 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


COSTUMES TO RENT 


SPECIAL PRICES TO 


NATIONAL THESPIANS 
VAN HORN SON 


EST. 1852 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
1130 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Authorities on Period Costumes 
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Spokane, Washington. 
upon Thespians to apply make-up for Small 
Miracle, in the absence of make-up director. 
Results very satisfactory. Former Thespian, 
Leonard Beardsley, plays lead in same pro- 
duction. 


Greenacres, Washington. Tiger House cre- 
ates new Thespians: Dorthy Caudill, Florence 
Stanford, Mary Alexander, Don Batey, Jack 
Williams (student body president), Walter 
Peterson, and Dick Edwards. Arabian theme 


governs probation period preceding formal 
initiation. 
Flash! Thespians turn sprinters. One-act 


play earns money to buy trophy for the first 
Interstate Relay Meet at Central Valley. 
Robert Cox, star actor and athlete, wins 
trophy and is second to high point man, which 
all goes to show that a real man has brains 
as well as brawn. 


West Valley High School. Flash! Troupe 
306 entertains Troupe 250 to chicken dinner 
and senior play, The Green Dragon Emerald. 
A grand time was had by all. 


Flash! Annual banquet held, including 
Thespians from Cheney, West Valley, Central 
Valley, and the new Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
Troupe. 


Flash! Two one-act plays were given before 
the school assembly during National Drama 
Week in February, 1938. One of the plays, 
entitled Of All Things, written by Gene Patter- 
terson, a member of Thespian Troupe 250. 
Jack Williams acted as master of ceremonies 
for this special program. Miss Lotta June Mil- 
ler, Thespian Assistant National Director, has 
charge of dramatics. 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Charleston High School players of The Na- 
tional Thespians, presenting Channing Pollock’s 
The Enemy,, won first place in the eighth 
annual one-act play contest sponsored for West 
Virginia high schools by The National Thes- 
pian Society at Washington Irving High School, 
on April 8 and 9. The cast included Jane 
McLeod, Janice Picklesimer, Will Méiller, 
Jeanne Michie, Joe Huffner and Jack Holsclaw. 
Mr. Lawrence Smith was the director. 


Second place was won by The Wonder Hat, 
presented by Thespians from Morgantown High 
School, under the direction of Miss Dorothy 
Stone White; while third place honors went to 
I Am a few, given by Wayne County High 
School, under the direction of Mr. Earl E. 
Strohmeyer. Yes Means No, given by Fairmont 
Senior High School under the direction of 
Miss Margaret Wrick, received Honorable 
Mention. 


James Franklin Skaggs of Wayne County 
High School received first place on the All- 
State Cast. The other five members of the All- 
State Cast were Glenn Toothman, Victory 
High School (Clarksburg) ; Robert Hughes, 
Morgantown ; Teresa Cimaglia, East Fairmont 
High School;, Will Miller, Charleston, and 
Edwin Ott, Greenbrier High School, Ronce- 


verte. 


The other plays entered in the contest were 
Where The Cross Is Made, Victory High 
School (Clarksburg) ; The First Dress Suit, 
Flemington; Quare Medicine, Grafton; Re- 
lease, Roosevelt-Wilson High School (Clarks- 
burg); The Flight of the Herons, Spencer; 
The Giants’ Stair, East Fairmont; Afraid of 
the Dark, Ravenswood ; On Vengeance Height, 
Cameron ; The Opening of a Door, St. Marys; 
Who Gets the Car Tonight? Greenbrier High 
School, Ronceverte ; Mansions, Welch, and jazz 
and Minuet, Princeton. 


The contest was held under the immediate 
management of Troupe No. 226 of Washington 
Irving High School, with Miss Lillie Mae Bauer 
as the contest stage director. Prof. E. Turner 
Stump was the Critic Judge. 





Little Theater calls 


CHICAGO 
STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


We carry a complete line of 
Stage Lighting Equipment 
Spot Lights, 

Flood Lights, Etc. 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


Write For Our Catalog 
115 W. Hubbard St., Chicago, Ill. 








UNIQUE 
LIGHTING 


effects for the stage 


are obtained by using Baby 
Spots to — — ay 
— Our ae Spots $6 
Our 1000 Watt - ae Bec 
sai for short time $25. Flood- 
lights, Stereopticons, Electrical 
ects of every description. 
Write for illustrated price 
list 


NEWTON 
Stage Lighting Co. 
Established 1900 
253 West 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

















20% Savings on 
Theatrical Scenery 


Our Studios enables us to offer a 20% discount, 
with terms included, on the building, painting, 
and installation of exterior and interior stage 
settings, drops and borders, to schools, auditori- 
ums, and institutions throughout the country. 


Sale or Rental of Stage 
Equipment 
ment Dr also —_ «Ray 9 — Eectrical 
7 Materials, ‘and various other s 


pro oo with trained mechanics to han 
operate shows at very reasonable figures 


Write at once to 


THEATRICAL EQUIPMENT 


& RENTAL CO. 
3433 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 











Margaret Wentworth's 
SIGN POST 


A weekly review of current 
plays, is valuable for school and 
public libraries everywhere. 
$1.50 a season. 


Address: 


Margaret Wentworth's Sign Post 
255 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 
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What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 


Reviews appearing under this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
In most instances, these reviews are prepared with the hope that they 


books and plays. 
prove of practical value to our readers. 








Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

Dialect Play-Readings, selected and edited 
by Louise M. Frankenstein. Price $1.50. The 
editor of this collection has brought together 
a selection of various readings from plays 
which have the authentic ring of the dialects 
chosen. The forty-seven selections given in- 
clude English, Italian, French, Irish, Scotch, 
German, Negro, American, and others. Excel- 
lent for study of dialects, for practice, or for 
tryouts. 


Love in the Dole, a play in three acts, by 
Ronald Gow and Walter Greenwood. 9 m., 
7 w. Royalty, $25. A family of Manchester 
(England) are reduced to poverty by the de- 
pression. Sally, the daughter, waits for Larry 
until he is killed in a labor parade. Even- 
tually she goes to be mistress of a wealthy 
man as the only way out. Her brother and his 
girl have to marry on the meagre income of 
poorhouse relief. A substantial social docu- 
ment, but too advanced in content for many 
high schools. Excellent for college and little 
theatre. Three sets required. 


johnny jFohnson, a play in three acts, by 
Paul Green. 51 m., 7 w. Royalty, $50. 
Johnny Johnson, an average peace-loving man, 
becomes a part of the A.E.F. that is to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” His activities 
stop the war until the high command sends 
him to a mental hospital to “protect” the 
mad world from his sanity. This is a combina- 
tion of musical comedy and satire that ad- 
vanced groups will find to be superb and chal- 
lenging material for actor, director, and for 
audience. This is decidedly a play worth 
doing. 


Dramatist’s Play Service, 6 East 39th St., 
New York City. 


Alien, a one-act play, by Phoebe Hoffman. 
3 w. Royalty, $5. This is the poignant, touch- 
ing story of Ellen, who holds to her dead hus- 
band’s wishes for the family treasure to be- 
come a museum piece, stubbornly refusing to 
give in to her family. Marjorie, as heir to the 
treasure, brings a measure of peace in the 
house of old women, with her youthful toler- 
ance. An all-woman piece with four fine char- 
acter roles. 


The Necklace Is Mine, a play in one act, by 
Agnes Emelie Peterson. 5 w. Royalty, $5. An 
exceptional piece for serious work in acting for 
an all-woman cast. Isabel tries to rob Mrs. 
Edineton of the priceless necklace that is to 
finance a hospital for crippled children. Though 
“‘pooh-poohing” the story of the curse it carries, 
her imagination makes for her own undoing 


through the ingenious precautions of faithful 
Hannah. 


Daisy Won't Tell, a one-act farce, by Bab- 
ette Hughes. 3m., 3w. Royalty, $5. A mad race 
by rival reporters to cover the scheduled wed- 
ding of the governor’s daughter makes a fast- 
moving, hilarious comedy filled with laughs 
and excitement. Ted, of the Tribune, starts a 
fire and cuts telephone wires; Daisy of the 
Dispatch, elopes with the bridegroom ; the gov- 
ernors daughter marries the man she loves. 


Class of °29, a drama in three acts, by Orrie 
Lashin and Milo Hastings. 7 m., 5 w. Royalty 
quoted upon application. The full effects of 
the financial crash of 1929 upon the lives of 
several young men and women, graduates of 
Harvard and Vassar, constitute the theme of 
this drama. Inability to find employment 
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causes one of them to commit suicide, and 
shatters every form of idealism and self-respect 
in the lives of the others. This is a heavy 
drama, with a strong social indictment. For 
advanced dramatic groups only. 


Longmans, Green and Co., 114 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


That’s Logic, a one-act comedy, by Daniel 
Safier. 2 m., 3 w., extra m. or w. Royalty on 
request. This play, full of laughs, is set in a 
city produce stall, which makes for simplified 
staging. Desire for Mr. Meeley’s only water- 
melon embroils him in no end of difficulty. A 
Rational Man tries logical reasoning, ends by 
being mobbed, and leaves the melon still in 
dispute. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 286-302 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


Theatre Street, by Tamara Karsavina. Al- 
though this book was published several years 
ago, its wide interest to those engaged in 
dramatics and the stage justifies a brief review 
of it here. This book is a revealing autobiog- 
raphy of Tamara Karsavina, the famed Rus- 
sian dancer. Beginning with her early stage 
training, Madame Karsavina tells in absorbing 
language the story of her rise to one of 
Europe’s leading ballet dancers. Nijinsky, Pav- 
lova, Fokine, Lopokova, Diaghileff, Chaliapine, 
Debussy, and Strauss share honors with her 
in her rise to fame. Part Two, which presents 





NEW BOOKS 


Of Interest to Teachers of Speech 
and Dramatics 


How To Fudge Speech Contests, by James 
Noble “Holm. Platform News Publishing Co., 
Portland, Me. $2.00. Decidedly practical 
for those who want to know more about 
the art of judging and managing speech and 
dramatic contests. 


A Study of Modern Drama, by Barrett H. 
Clark. D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York City. $3.50. This is the second re- 
vised edition of Mr. Clark’s standard work. 
A book for everyone interested in the drama. 


Play Production for Amateurs, by E. D. 
Schonberger. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
New York City. $1.50. Prof. Schonberger 
has written a handy manual directors of 
amateur plays will welcome. Very practical 
and easy to understand. 


The Best One-Act Plays of 1937, edited 
by Margaret Mayorga. Dodd, Mead and 
Co. $2.50. A collection of plays represen- 
tative of the latest trends in the field of dra- 
matic writing. Designed primarily for young 
playwrights who want to familiarize them- 
selves with a newer and broader dramatic 
frontier. 

The Puppets Mimes and Shadows, by 
Margaret K. Soifer. The Furrow Press, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. $1.50. A book showing 
how the rich world of folk literature may 
be used as material by children from which 


to create plays for puppets, pageants, 
tableaux, etc. Ten original plays are in- 
cluded. 


Plays and the Theater, edited by Russell 
Thomas. Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 
Mass. A collection of plays representative 
of the best dramatic achievements of prac- 
tically all important periods in the history 
of the theater, which young students will 
enjoy reading and acting. 











Diaghileff in the roles of director and friend, 
is highly refreshing. Students of dramatics 
who read this book will have a new conception 
of the intense preparation one needs to achieve 
success on the stage. 


Back Stage with Henry Miller, by Frank B, 
Morse. No more fascinating book on the Amer. 
ican theatre has appeared in recent months 
than Frank P. Morse’s Back Stage With Henry 
Miller. Henry Miller was one of the great 
figures of the American theatre, both as an 
actor and as a producer. Many of those who 
still occupy the top ranks of stage and screen 
were his discoveries. The author was in close 
contact with Miller for two decades and came 
to know him personally as well as professionally, 
Both his personal life and his professional 
career were marked by all the extremes and 
excesses which have attended others who live 
in the world of the theatre. The various threads 
of this eventful life are woven together with 
warmth and understanding by the author— 
Maxine Watkins, member of Troupe No. 3, 
East Fairmont (W. Va.) High School. 


The Children’s Theatre Press, South Hills, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Rip Van Winkle, a play in three acts, by 
Grace Dorcas Ruthenburg, 20 m., 14 w. Roy- 
alty, $15. Made especially for young audi- 
ences, this short version of Irving’s story con- 
tains all the spirit and color of longer versions, 
The cast is large, but many parts can be 
doubled. Two sets are needed, the inn-yard 
in Tarrytown and the glade in the Catskill 
Mountains. 


Heidi, a play in four acts, by Lucille Miller, 
5 m., 8 w. Royalty, $15. An excellent drama- 
tization of the children’s classic by Johanna 
Spyri. The story is that of the little Swiss 
girl who is taken to live with her crusty old 
grandfather and eventually makes for herself 
a warm place in his heart. Three simple sets 
are needed. A fine children’s play. 


Randon House, 20 East 57th St., New York 
City. 


First Lady, a brilliantly written comedy- 
satire, by Katharine Dayton and George S. 
Kaufman. The wife of a Secretary of State 


““and the wife of a Supreme Court Justice en- 


gage in three acts of extremely amusing plotting 
and counter-plotting, showing how the game 
of politics is played in the Capital’s drawing 
rooms. The play is rich in humor and enter- 
tainment. Excellent for advanced dramatic 
groups, especially colleges and universities. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 111 Ellis St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


The Society Crasher, a three-act comedy, by 
Al. W. Clark. 7 m., 6 w. Royalty, $15. Tom 
Jones, office clerk with aspirations toward 
riches, persuades his room-mate, Joseph Van 
Clayborne, to exchange names with him and 
go for their vacations to a “society” summer 
resort to try to marry a rich girl. Arriving 
there, Tom is mistaken for a burglar, nearly 
failing to maintain his role as a millionaire. 
The hilarious deception goes on until a real 
Thomas Van Clayborne, unknown uncle of Joe, 
arrives; then the fakes are all uncovered, in- 
cluding Lord Dunwoody, a professional burglar. 
A comedy full of fun and laughter from begin- 
ning to end. 


The Villain’s Last Stand, a burlesque melo- 
drama in one act, by J. Minton Beach. An 
hilariously funny melodrama in which the tra- 
ditional villian engineers the traditional scheme 
to get a mortgage on the farm and thereby 
the heart of the heroine, only to be foiled by 
the traditional hero. Excellent for your drama 
club program or for your school assembly. 

C. I. D., a tale of Scotland Yard in one act, 
by M. Zelno. 5 m., 5 w. Royalty, $5. Madame 
Xanroff, officer of the Secret Intelligence Serv- 
ice, succeeds in trapping the criminal, Charles 
Broughton, only to discover at the end that 
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he is her own twin brother. A play of tense 
dramatic action situations with a surprise end- 


ing. 
Walter H. Baker Co., 178 
Boston, Mass. 


Tremont St., 


Sleepy, a one-act play, by Warren Beck. 
3 b., 2 g. Non-royalty. David’s nickname, 
“Sleepy”, is withdrawn when on a school picnic 
he puts clues together and finds the loot of the 
bank-robbers, proving himself wide-awake. An 
interesting play for a junior high school age 
group; typical of their age, and easily within 
their scope of acting. 


Oliver Twist, six scenes, by Marvin G. Rob- 
inson. 10 m., 8 w., 8 b. Non-royalty. This 
interpretation of Dickens’s novel should well 
fulfill its aim of making children want to read 
the book. The scenes, the best-known incidents 
in the life of Oliver Twist, give him a very 
human realness. Careful doubling can reduce 
the cast; settings are simplified. This play 
would be better done for this age group than by 
them. 


Buddy Buys An Orchid, a one-act comedy, 
by J. C. McMullen. 2 m., 3 w. Non-royalty. 
Despite his tux and orchid arriving late, the 
car not arriving at all, and his girl cancelling 
the date, Buddy still goes to the dance. There 
are many smiles of sympathy in this typically 
family-life play. 


Elmer, a one-act play, by Beatrice Humiston 
McNeil. 3 m., 6 w., 1 dog. Non-royalty. Susan, 
a Cinderella to her twin sisters, wears their 
cast-off clothes, gives up everything to them. 
Elmer as a very unique god-mother brings a 
satisfying end to a pleasing play that will reach 
out to the sympathy of any audience. The two 
adult roles are not difficult for junior high 
school age. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Frank- 


lin, Ohio. 


Conclusive Evidence, a one-act farce, by 
James Walter Blakley. 5 m., 4 w. Non-royalty. 
Montv Cable, unable to prove his acting ability 
in Hollywood, returns home and wins his laurels 
from the same producer by impersonations in 
the capture of two bond thieves. Full of excite- 
ment. 


Market Day, a one-act drama, by Glenn R. 
Webster. 4 m., 7 w., extras. Royalty, $5. An 
exceptional human, living play in a two-stall 
curb-market setting. Lovable, loving Mumsey 
Stanton’s plans for Joe’s education come to 
naught when he, in trouble, rifles the cash 
drawer, runs away and is killed. Several inter- 
esting though not difficult character roles. 


Elmer Cleans Up, a one-act comedy, by Paul 
S. McCoy. 2 m., 3 w. Royalty, $5. Elmer, the 
would-be young author, by using love-letters of 
two generations, his father’s and his sister’s, 
for a story, becomes quite famous but entirely 
outside his own family. A clever, unusual play 
that any audience will like ; typically American 
family life. 


Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 


My Life in the Russian Theatre, by Vladi- 
mir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko. 1936. This is as 
fascinating a narrative as you will ever read 
about the founding and subsequent develop- 
ment of the now world-famous Moscow Art 
Theatre. The Russian theatre of the nineties ; 
the historic eighteen-hour conversation between 
Nemirovitch - Dantchenko and _ Stanislavsky 
which lead to the founding of the Art Theatre ; 
the rules laid down for the management and 
conduct of the new theatre; the contributions 
made to the Art Theatre and to Russian 
dramatic literature by Anton Chekhov, Maxim 
Gorky, Count Tolstoy, and others; and the 
first triumphal tour abroad made by the Thea- 


‘tre, make up the contents of this book, written 
With penetrative insight by a co-founder of 


the Art Theatre who spent a quarter of a cen- 
tury in directing and managing its very exist- 
ence. Of particular interest are the many 
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incidents related by the author which throw 
a revealing light on conditions in pre-World 
War Russian and on many of the personalities 
which influenced the destinies of the Art Thea- 
tre. We recommend this book to all who love 
the theatre and who want to know more about 
its history in a land where it ranks today as one 
of the great forces for social betterment.—E. B. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 


Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Tit for Tat, one-act comedy by Agnes Cur- 
tis. 4 w. 1 interior. Time, about 20 minutes. 
When Aunt Kate comes to live with the Fer- 
rands, she upsets the entire household by con- 
tinuously dusting and scrubbing, and the girls 
are always finding their clothes in the laundry 
or at the cleaner’s when they wish to dress. 
They finally rebel, tearing up Aunt Kate’s room 
for a thorough cleaning and making her best 
dress unavailable just when she is invited out. 
A whirlwind of fun and action. 

Angel Face, a one-act comedy by Josephine 
Bacon and Jack Keller. 4 m., 4 w. 1 interior. 
Grandpa and little sister keep the laughter roll- 
ing as they duck Roger in his tuxedo under the 
garden hose, hide the keys to the car, and take 
other desperate measures—all to no purpose, 
for the end of the play finds them left at home 
just the same. Every minute is packed full of 
tun and action. 


Readings: 

Mrs. Malaprop—Humorous, by Sheridan. An 
arrangement of the scene between Lydia and 
Mrs. Malaprop and between Mrs. Malaprop 
and Captain Absolute. An excellent reading, 
offering good opportunity for characterization, 
and never failing to delight the audience. Time, 
10 minutes. 

Our Guide in’ Genoa and Rome—Humorous, 
by Mark Twain. Hilariously funny is this 
scene between the American tourists and the 
guide, who, for all his gestures, cannot make 
them understand. Won first in the Minn. 
state contest, 1937. Time, 10 mintues. 














An Outstanding Success 


NIGHT OF 
JANUARY 16th 


“Was a smashing success in every 
respect. Our record audience ac- 
claimed it the best Homecoming 
play in the history of the univer- 
sity.—Dorothy B. Magnus, South- 
ern Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Carbondale. 


“Happy to have done this play. 
Jury stunt good advertising, and 
boosted attendance over previous 
three productions this year about 
35 per cent. Played to well over 
2,000. Audience liked it to. the 
point of enthusiasm — Different! 
Not difficult to stage either. If 














everybody likes it as much as I did 
and our audience, it won’t be long 
before it will be one of the lead- 
ers.’ — Howard Chenery, Central 
High School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


NIGHT OF JANUARY 16th 


Is in three acts, one setting, a 
court room, and requires a cast of 
eleven men, ten women, and extras. 
Order your copy of the Player’s 
Book, which costs 75c, now for 
reading this summer and produc- 
tion in the fall. 


Play Department 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
114 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















The Cornhusk Doll—Dramatic, by Dora 
Mary Macdonald. A cutting of this fine play 
is offered for the first time for use as a dra- 
matic reading in declamatory contests. Time, 
12 minutes. 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Il. 

The Undoing of Albert O’Donnell, a one-act 
comedy, by William B. Sears. 4 b., 3 g. Non- 
royalty. Fifteen-year-old Albert, who periodi- 
cally leaves home, prepares to go because he 
thinks Betty has jilted him. Little brother and 
sister complicate things, and only Betty’s ap- 
pearance and ultimatum bring a happy ending. 
A typical play for the “teen-age” group, with 
two children’s parts. 


Thursdays—At Home, a one-act farce, by 
Mae Howley Barry. 9 w. Non-royalty. Mrs. 
Larkin’s theory that housewives set aside a day 
a week for sales ladies makes a real newspaper 
write-up. Accordingly, on Thursday she is 
deluged with women and sales talks until only 
Sarah’s report of an accident and posting of 
a scarlet fever sign saves her sanity. This is a 
good, fast-moving, hilarious bit of comedy for 
an all-woman cast. 


The Hyacinth Garden, an Easter play in one 
act, by Jewell Bothwell Tull. 4 m., 3 w., 11 
children, extras. Non-royalty. Simple staging 
makes the large cast easy to use. Full produc- 
tion notes and music included. Sweet little 
Cynthia journeys into the Garden before the 
Great White Door of the Beyond. Returning, 
she finds sorrow has changed the selfish family, 
who would force Myra to marry rich Mr. 
Mandas, into the generous, loving one of the 
Garden. A good piece with tears and truth 
closely mixed. 


Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Miss Fimmy, a farce in three acts, by Jean 
Provence. 6w.,3m. Royalty, $10. Five girls of 
Brier Mountain College for Women are gathered, 
bemoaning the lack of men for their Prom. 
Jimmy, a “frat pledge” at a nearby university, 
according to pledging orders, attempts to pro- 
cure a dress from the girls’ room during their 
momentary absence. They catch him and hold 
him for ransom, payable by the attendance of 
him and some of his fraternity brothers at the 
Prom. Calamity nearly befalls them all in 
hiding him from the dean, Miss Watkins, and 
furnishes situations that make a play full of 
laughs. 


F. B. Ingram Publications, Gansert Building, 
Rock Island, Ill. 


Congratulations, a one-act comedy, by Fran- 
ces Dyer Eckardt. 3m., 4w. No royalty for 
first performance on purchase of 7 copies; $1 
each additional performance. This clever com- 
edy is full of laughs and fun; easy to cast and 
produce. May, her mother, and grandmother 
try to rush the school-teacher, Constance, and 
a boarder into marriage. A radio repair man, 
a telephone call about a new baby, and the 
family’s sideline cheering cause several merry 
mixups. 


Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., Garden City, 
New York. 


Marionettes, Masks and Shadows, by Mills, 
Winifred H., and Dunn, Louise M. This book 
is both practical and beautiful. It is written 
in a style easily understood by boys and girls 
of the high school age, and complete with all 
necessary instructions for staging a marionette 
performance, from the selection of the story 
to the construction of the stage and the training 
of the puppeteers. Equally complete and worth 
while are the two other sections devoted to the 
making of Masks and Shadows. Sponsors and 
students of high school puppet clubs will find 
the price of this book well spent. 
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We Knew It Was 


GOOD 


We Did Not Know 
It Would Be 


POPULAR-- 


When we published Jean 
Lee Latham’s “BED OF 
PETUNIAS” last fall, we knew 
the play was good. 


It dealt with the same characters 
as did “The Blue Teapot”, and was, 
in a sense, a sequel to that play. 
But sequels often aren’t popular, 
and, frankly, we had our doubts 
about this one. In the fall, a few 
copies went out, then a few more; 
a few performances were scheduled. 
Then letters came in praising the 
play. More orders followed. In Jan- 
uary the play began to go out in 
rather exciting numbers, and in 
February and March, almost as 
many performances were given of 


“The Bed of Petunias’’ 


as of “The Blue Teapot”, and that’s 
quite a number. To do that in its 
first year is a record of some kind, 
we think, and on that basis we pre- 
dict that “THE BED OF PETU- 
NIAS”, if it follows the normal 
course of plays, is going to be one 
of the most popular modern come- 
dies ever written. If you have not 
yet seen a copy of the play, we sug- 
gest that you order a copy at once— 
and schedule the play for this season 
or next. Your audience will love the 
wise and homely philosophy of Ma 
Brown as she shows Cynthia how to 
deal with Jimmy just as Ma dealt 
with Pa. The audience reaction to 
this one-act masterpiece—if we may 
judge by reports reaching us — is 
something out of the ordinary. 


Royalty $10.00; $5 This Mark 
if no admission is 


charged. Price 35c 
per copy. 


Order from: 


The 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Department T 
59 East VAN BUREN STREET 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


on Good Plays 





teachers and students. 





Our Periodicals in Review 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama : 
These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a — 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. | 











Mention The High School Thespian 


First NIGHTS AND PASSING JUDGMENTS. By 
George Jean Nathan. Esquire for February, 
1938. There is one play on the “‘boards” which 
“passes muster,” according to George Jean 
Nathan. That is Lynn Fontanne and Alfred 
Lunt’s production of Amphytrion 1938 for the 
Theater Guild. While the plot is thin, it has 
far more dramatic “yumph” than To Quito 
and Back with its “two and one-half hours of 
uninterrupted gabble,’ The Star Wagon with 
“its three-decker combination of ham, cheese, 
and boloney,” and Susan and God with its 
“fossilized fable of the separated married couple 
reunited by their child.” 


I'd Rather Be Right, by Kaufman, Rodgers 
and Hart, seems to claim favor as a witty 
piece of buffonery with a satirical punch. 
Angel Island, by Berniee Angus, falls flat, he 
says; among the many reasonsis the fact 
that the public just won’t stand for a woman 
victim. “Quickly thinking back over a period 
of thirty years, I have difficulty in recalling the 
name of any really successful murder mystery 
play in which the corpse was not male.” 

The Surry Players “took a beating” for their 
“dog show” production of As You Like It. He 
claims, “No such anticking and frolicking has 
been seen on the New York stage since the 
last appearance of Goldman’s trick dogs.” He 
compares the story of Golden Boy to the life 
of Odet, its playwright, drawing several inter- 
esting analogies. He even goes so far as to 
praise the Group Theater’s performance of the 
piece. 


Uropia ’37. By Howard Brubaker. Stage for 
November, 1937. The much-discussed I’d Rather 
Be Right, is again reviewed. Messrs. Kaufman 
& Hart are accused of writing “An impudent, 
irreverent ribbing of the current administration, 
sometimes kindly, sometimes brutal, often very 
funny, and all delightfully goofy.” The thin 
plot deals with a certain Phil Barker and Peggy 
Jones who want to get married and can’t be- 
cause Phil has lost his job at the furniture store 
and can’t hope to get it back unless “‘times” im- 
prove. Providentially, George M. Cohan, in the 
person of Franklin D. Roosevelt, appears sud- 
denly from nowhere and wants to help this dis- 
tressed couple. This he intends to accomplish 
by balancing the budget. The remainder of the 
play deals with his efforts to accomplish this 
apparent impossibility. 


From Rembrandt to Peter Pan. By Elsa 
Lanchester. Atlantic Monthly for April, 1938. 
You will perhaps enjoy this concluding install- 
ment of Elsa Lanchester’s frank account of 
Charles Laughton (her husband) and his dra- 
matic career more than the first. She explained 
the difficulty he encountered while filming Rem- 
brandt as well as her own experiences in the role 
of Hendrickje Stoffels. The chief obstacle to be 
overcome in creating a historical character is 
surmounting the preconceived notions of the 
public. She continues her account by telling 
an amazing incident on Gertrude Lawrence as 
well as one on herself at the first night of 
Rembrandt in Holland. There she received a 
huge bouquet, but upon examining the card, 
she found Gertrude Lawrence’s name inscribed. 
“So much for fame,” she said. 


Her encounter with James Barrie and the 
production of Peter Pan also provides inter- 
esting reading. 

She concludes with this statement in answer 
to inquiries regarding their favorite parts: 


= 


“Every part has been our favorite part in turn 
hen you are acting, you must believe, 
deeply, in what you are doing.” 3 


TELEVISED DRAMA SO Far. By Ashley D 
Theater Arts Monthly for April, 1938. 
astounding possibilities of television in the fie 
of the theater are set forth here as they hay 
been used in England during the past two ye 
In addition to vaudeville skits and dance num 
bers, it has been found that full-length dram 
can be made more vivid than on the legitimat 
stage. A most successful experiment was fF 
cently performed in the case of Journey's E 
The fact that the physical action was limi 
largely to groupings around a table made 
play especially adaptable to television. 
radio sound effects were even more impressi 
than those used in the stage version. 


Another possibility is the broadcasting 
motion pictures by this method. It wow 
require only slight mechanical adjustments 1 
make this possible. ‘ 


Our Hero. By John Anderson. Stage for 
April, 1938. Odd as it may seem to us of thé 
younger generation, the matinee idol of the 
American public is an old man—preferably @ 
grandpa but, of necessity, an idler. John Ander 
son sights examples from Rip Van Winkle on) 
down to Grandpa Vanderhof in You Canty 
Take It With You and Gramps Northrup @) 
On Borrowed Time. In every case our dream” 
prince “is the lazy loafer.” Perhaps this 
true because at heart—in spite of our pretensé” 
to be energetic—we long to have leisure. a 


Tue HEeritTaGe OF REJANE. By Jacques Porek 
Theater Arts Monthly for March, 1938. In 1857 
was born one of the most famous French ag 
tresses, Rejane, who was to startle the world” 
with her talent. Her contemporary, the “Diving” 
Sarah,” was her only rival. It was Rejane w 
launched the technique and approach to acting” 
which is being developed today. “She act a 
lived upon the stage, seeking for truth as = 
a treasure. She, too, was an impressionist, 
it is still on this principle that the theater 
functions.” = 

When in 1920 she created her last role—the 
heroine of “La Vierge Folle’”—critics said shé 
was never more vital. Sarah Bernhardt ex 
claimed: “I have never seen anyone play * 
Rejane played tonight!” 


NATIONAL THEATERS IN Norway. By Balthazer 
Bergh. Theater Arts Monthly for April, 1938 
Balthazer Bergh, himself a prominent actor if 
the National Theater of Norway, tells of the 
almost ideal situation which exists in his coum 
try. The theater, which is subsidized by the 
surplus taken in by the motion pictures (which 
are government owned), is used to support this 
project. 

Because of this financial assistance, the Nae 
tional Theater is not dependent upon box 
office successes but can turn to the classics and 
more cultural forms of drama. is 

Its actors, after serving a three year appren- 
ticeship in some other theater, are hired om 
yearly contracts. Since there are no stars 
no type casting, actors play a large variety t 
parts. After twenty-five years of service, upon 
reaching the age of sixty-five, they . draw @ 
pension. be 
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FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





FIRST PERSON SINGULAR 


A Book of New Monologues 
By FLORENCE RYERSON and CoLINn CLEMENTS 


From the foreword by May Robson: 

... “Of late I have often wondered why there were not more published monologues. 
Certainly nothing is better suited to the spirit of the age than the sharp, crisp—I might call 
it ‘streamlined’—character sketch done in the first person singular. It is good, not only for 
use in a regular program, but also for reading aloud, or, indeed, for reading to oneself... . 
As godmother to this little collection of monologues, I wish it a fair sailing ; and to all of you 
who do them—good luck and many encores! .. .” 


PRICE, $1.00 


COSTUMING THE AMATEUR SHOW 


A Handbook for Amateur Producers 
By Dorotuy LYNNE SAUNDERS 


Although this book is especially intended for the producers of amateur entertainments 
in schools, churches and community drama groups, it will also be helpful to those planning 
masquerades, informal entertainments at home, and costume parties. 

It shows the non-professional producer of plays, operettas, historical pageants, pantomines, 
dance revues, minstrel shows, and vaudeville programs how to solve his costuming problems by 
means of simple detailed instructions, which are illustrated when necessary. 


PRICE, $2.50 


PROBLEM-PROJECTS IN ACTING 


A Supplementary Text-Book for Classes in Dramatics 
By KATHERINE KESTER 
Instructor in Drama, Pasadena junior College 


The problem-project is a simple dramatic unit which places emphasis on one important 
problem, and at the same time interrelates the various factors involved in acting. 

There are here presented thirtv scenes, varying from two to twelve minutes in length. 
The attempt has been made to arrange each scene as a complete unit, and to eliminate the 
impression that it is merely an excerpt from a longer work. The student thus views the 
problem-project as an integrated whole, simple though it 1s. 


PRICE, $1.50 


MODERN ACTING: A MANUAL 


By Sopuia ROSENSTEIN, LARRAE A. Haypon, WILBUR SPARROW 


From the foreword by Glenn Hughes: 

Modern Acting: A Manual has all the reasons for existence a textbook can have. In 
the Division of Drama at the University of Washington we have been unusually successful 
in correlating academic courses in theatrical subjects with our public performances. The 
fundamentals of acting, as taught in our classes, are compressed clearly and usefully in the 


pages of this book. 
PRICE, $1.50 


SCENES FOR STUDENT ACTORS 


VOLUME III 
Dramatic Selections: from New Plays 
Edited with Notes by FRANCES COSGROVE 


Up to the minute in the selection of a wide variety of material from new plays. Volume 
Ill is an excellent supplementary text for students who found the earlier volumes so helpful 


in their special and dramatic work. 
of PRICE, $1.50 





TWENTY 
SHORT PLAYS 
ON A ROYALTY 

HOLIDAY 


Edited by MARGARET MAYoRGA 


All New Plays 
All Royalty-Free to Amateurs Until 1940 
All Easily Staged 


Margaret Mayorga, author of A Short 
History of the American Drama, chose 
these twenty plays for publication from 
among hundreds submitted, because she 
believes amateurs will enjoy producing 
them. They represent the best work of 
the newest writers, and cover the range 
of play-writing from tragedy to melo- 
drama. 


Contents 


A Darksome Fuiriner, an Ozark folk 
comedy. 


Coquine, a Heinrich Heine historical 
episode. 7 


Skinflint, a Welsh comedy. 

The Inn of Return, a ghost thriller. 

Lawd, Does You Undahstand?, a negro 
lynching tragedy. 

Only the. Birds, a comedy of movie man- 
ners and morals. 


The Front Door, a character study, 


The Count and the Pig, a Republic of 
Texas farce. 


Shooting Star, a gold-mine drama. 


An Evening Reverie of Philippine Peas- 
ants, a Philippine pastoral. 


A Paternity Case, an adoption quad- 
rangle. 


OF Captain, an Arkansas tragedy. 
Monkey House, a zoological satire. 


Sweet “16”, a comedy of college thes- 
plans. 


Box Car Heading West, a hobo tragedy 
(for a full male cast). 


Everybodys Doing It, a cosmetic comedy 
(for a full female cast). 


Auf Wiedersehn, a Nazi drama. 


Tea-Time for Shelleys Faun, a pagan 
idyll. 


Fire of the Lord, a folk spiritual. 
Flood Control, a kidnapping melodrama. 


PRICE, THE VOLUME, $3.00 


All of the plays in this volume are also 
published separately at 35 cents per copy. 


SAMUEL FRENCH (+19) tirwest 7h STREET, LOS ANGELES 








Say you saw it in The High School Thespian, 
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University of Southern 
California 


School of Speech 


“Summer in the West” 


Well Rounded Curriculum of courses in Public Speaking, 
Debating, Interpretive Reading and Staging of 
Poetry, Voice and Diction, Story Telling, Dramatics, 
Stagecraft, Make-up, Photoplay, Radio Speech, 
Phonetics, Voice Science, Psychology of Speech 
and Speech Correction. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts 
Master of Arts 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Two Summer Terms, 1938: Six units of credit each term. 
First term: June 20 to July 29. 
Second term: August 1 to September 2. 


Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph. 


University of Southern California 
University Park, Los Angeles 
California 


School of Speech, University of Southern California 




















BALFOUR BRANCH OFFICES 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Ann Arbor, Michigen 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Austin, Texas 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Birmingham, Alsbame 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Boulder, Colorado 
Champaign, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, Missouri 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dallas, Texas 

Durhem, North Cerolins 
Gainesville, Florids 
Hanover, New Hampshire 





Indianapolis, Indians 
Ithaca, New York 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Los Angeles, California 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
New York, New York 
Norman, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Richmond, Virginia 

St. Louis, Missouri 

San Francisco, California 
Seattle, Washington 

State College, Pennsylvania 
University, Alabama 
Washington, D. C.. - 
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EN YOU GO| 
COLLEGE 


You will wear a Balfour made frater- 


nity badge. Why not wear a Balfour 
made Class Ring now? 


The many Balfour representatives supple- 
mented by the Balfour Branch Offices 
gives you a service second to none. 


Write us your special requirements. 


HIGH SCHOOL RINGS GIFTS CUPS PINS 


MEDALS TROPHIES GOLD FOOT BALLS 
DIPLOMAS CHARMS DANCE FAVORS 
INVITATIONS COMMENCEMENT, ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Official Jewelers to The National Thespians 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
ATTLEBORO, - - - - MASSACHUSETTS 
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Say you saw it in The High School Thespian. 
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